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8 “If anything was inevitable, it was tnis strife 


over the lunch stools” 


Doughnuts and 
Democracy 


By Marion A. Wright 


who lived through great events 

were unaware of their histori- 
cal significance. Another generation 
with increased perspective begins to 
grasp their importance and, ultimate- 
ly, to realize that they were mile- 
stones in human progress. What was 
merely an exciting episode to a par- 
ticipant may, upon later examination, 
turn out to have been one of the 
pivots upon which history turns. 


A dozen or so citizens of Massa- 
chusetts clamber at night upon a 
ship at anchor in Boston harbor and 
throw some bags of tea overboard. 
As they slipped furtively back to 
their homes, probably not a man of 
them ever dreamed that his descend- 
ants would some day boast that 


[ has often happened that those 


—_—. 


*A speech delivered by MARION A. 
WRIGHT, vice-president of the South- 
ern Regional Council, Inc., at Detroit, 
Michigan, at a meeting sponsored by 
the NAACP on March 18, 1960. Mr. 
Wright is a native of Lincille Falls, 
North Carolina. 
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Grandpa had taken part in the Bos- 
ton Tea Party, or that his action had 
sparked the creation of a new na- 
tion. The determination of Boston- 
ians to drink tea without paying a 
tax to the British crown, a few min- 
utes of daring action—and History 
begins a fresh chapter. 

Now behold a parallel. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1960, a few college students 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, en- 
ter, not a ship at anchor, but Wool- 
worth’s 5-and-10-Cent Store. They 
do not throw tea out on the street; 
they order coffee to be drunk sitting 
down. (Instead of standing up for 
their rights, they sit down for them; 
in other words, they were sitting on 
their Constitutional rights.) They 
were refused service. You know the 
result. The movement has spread 
electrically throughout the entire 
South, forcing every community to 
re-examine its segregation practices. 


ISSUES ARE JOINED 


The demand confounds the segre- 
gationist. While it is at best specious 
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reasoning, up until now he has in- 
dulged the fiction that the Negro 
Southerners were quite happy with 
their lot until misled by the NAACP, 
which capitalized upon ignorance. 
Here, however, we have a spontane- 
ous movement among the most intel- 
ligent—college students, no less— 
erupting throughout the entire South. 


And the confusion of the segrega- 
tionist is further compounded by a 
fact of utmost importance. White 
college students of the South, in 
more than isolated instances, have 
stood loyally by the side of the pro- 
testing Negroes. The hecklers—who 
were they? Let the Richmond News- 
Leader answer: 


Many a Virginian must have felt a 
tinge of wry regret at the state of things 
as they are in reading of Saturday’s 
sitdowns by Negro students in Rich- 
mond stores. Here were the colored 
students, in coats, white shirts, ties, and 
one of them was reading Goethe and 
one was taking notes from a biology 
text. And here, on the sidewalk outside, 
was a gang of white boys come to 
heckle, a ragtail rabble, slack-jawed, 
black-jacketed, grinning fit to kill, and 
some of them, God save the mark, 
were waving the proud and honored 
flag of the Southern States in the last 
war fought by gentlemen. Eheu! It 
gives one pause. 


So, then, the issue is fairly and 
finally joined in the only way it 
should be joined. It is not Negro 
versus white. It is intelligence and 
decency of white and Negro versus 
ignorance and depravity. 


The Negroes, during the past half 
dozen years, have given to the na- 
tion a host of brave and noble spirits 
who have endured martyrdom for a 
cause—Martin Luther King, Mrs. 
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Daisy Bates, and a long star-studded § regar 
scroll of the anonymous valiant. How § But ' 
often have I had occasion to praise § I we 
them! Permit me now, as a white | count 
man, a brief moment of exaltation | 
that members of the race to which § 
I happen to belong—students of ' Th 
Wake Forest College, Duke Univer. , stage. 
sity and a score of other institutions | body 
—have conquered the tyranny of | freely 
time and place to march with you, | &Xcep 
resolute and unafraid. culate 
Don’t forget, my friends, those = 
students can sit and eat wherever | dite 
they please. Can there be greater a al 
purity of motive than that which super 
prompts courageous action to secure | older 
rights for another. All hail to them! myth 
I play no favorites as between? the } 
coffee and tea—I am a Bourbon and 
branch-water man myself—but I sug- \ 
gest that in History’s long view the | somE 
Greensboro Coffee Party may loom | wave | 


as large as the Boston Tea Party. 
Lipton and Maxwell House may fight 
out that issue between themselves, 
Neither has given me any “payola.” 
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If anything was inevitable, it was 
this strife over the lunch stools. 


One thing to which the South has 
not yet fully adjusted is the Negro’s 
increased purchasing power. So long 
as that power was insignificant, he 
could expect, and was reasonably 
content with second-class service. Ip 
all fairness, this discrimination was 
not entirely a matter of race. For 
example, I am sure that if Mr 
Rockefeller and I, or, to keep politics 
out of it, Mr. Harriman and 
walked into Tiffany’s at the same 
time, the clerks would knock them 
selves out waiting on either of them 
whild I twiddled my thumbs. I would 
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» regard that as annoying but normal. 


But with my first hundred million, 
I would begin to pound on the 
counter and demand equal service. 


HUMILIATION MUST GO 


The Negro has now reached that 
stage. His money is as good as any- 
body else’s. When he may trade 
freely at all of the store’s counters 
except the lunch counter, the cal- 
culated humiliation of him becomes 
obvious. It will no longer be endured. 

But, transcending the economic 
reason, is a deeper motive. It involves 
the dissipation of the myth of white 
superiority. The older white and the 
older Negro had been reared on that 
myth. The white believed it firmly; 
the Negro if only subconsciously, 


was at least half persuaded. 

But in the last two or three dec- 
ades the last shred and vestige of the 
myth have dissolved, leaving “not a 
rack behind.” Jackie Robinson, 
Marian Anderson, Dr. Ralph Bunche 
and a galaxy of able and talented 
men and women have demonstrated 
conclusively that, in fair competition, 
the Negro stride for stride will match 
his white rival. No one now above 
the mental level of Senator Eastland 
ever even mentions white superiority. 
To tell the truth, if Secretary Benson 
will pardon the expression, there are 
times when I am disposed to settle 
for 90 per cent of parity. 

The young people — particularly 
the college crowd—know this. They 
are not blind. It is “agin nature” to 


SOME of the Negro college girls arrested in Atlanta, Georgia, in the city-wide 
wave of restaurant sitdown demonstrations sit in the female detention room of 
the Atlanta city jail, many of them studying their school books. 
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UPI Telephoto 





























PICKETS protest in front of an F. W. Woolworth store in Atlantic City, N. J, ‘ 
against the chain’s policy of permitting southern branch stores to operate} 
segregated lunch counters. 


ask them to act as if they didn't 
know, as if they couldn’t see. Know- 
ing and seeing, they demand that 
they be treated as any other Ameri- 
can citizen. 


DEPRAVED INTELLIGENCE 


But, as is usually the case, action 
which has its principal justification 
upon high moral grounds is consist- 
ent with intelligent self-interest. We 
are concerned that the Negro shall 
have the right to occupy a lunch 
stool. We ‘are more concerned that 
the South shall get down off the 
dunce stool. 

What an image we must present 
to the world! Conspiritorial and fur- 
tive planning how to thwart judicial 
decrees, massive resistance, gerry- 
mandering, pupil placement acts, 
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token de-segregation, exclusion from 
the ballot, filibustering—all of these 
were and are bad enough. But they 
have about them a certain low cun- 
ning which bespeaks a kind of de- 
praved intelligence. One might ad- 
mire them as he would admire the 
artistry of the jackal or the croco-| 
dile. i 

But this lunchroom thing lacks 
even that dubious distinction. Here} 
are men in the year 1960 arrayed to} 
defend a primitive taboo which} 
might have flourished on a South | 
Sea island 5,000 years ago. The 
whole majesty and might of states 
massed to see that certain people f 
stand while they eat their peanut 
butter sandwiches! Where the rest of 
the world is not grieved by th 
tragedy, or amused by the folly, or 
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shocked by the brutality, of state 
action, it must be appalled at its un- 
fathomable stupidity. 

Stupid, because this whole cause 
célébre, this fantastic and incredible 
episode, could end in five minutes if 
white Southerners would utter a 
phrase which they learned in child- 
hood and have repeated ever since— 
“Sit down. Have a cup of coffee.” 

In other words, leaving law and 
morals aside, the situation would 
yield to ordinary good manners. And 
it is manners upon which the South- 
erner has always prided himself. Our 
politicians have led us into strange 
paths. They have, in our name, de- 
parted from established law, struck 
questionable compromises with prin- 
ciple. Manners are about all we have 
left. We shall be naked indeed if we 
surrender them. 


UNFAIR TO OUR POLITICIANS 


But perhaps we have been unfair 
to our politicians. I have thought of 
them as having no concern about 
civil rights. I was wrong. There is 
one civil right they seem determined 
to protect. It is the right of a lunch 
counter operator to require a Negro 
customer to stand while eating. I 
risk no legal opinion as to the exist- 
ence of such right. But guessing as 
to the future is a game all may play. 
So I give you my reading of the 
stars: This court, or a succeeding 
court, will hold that one who has a 
charter or franchise or license from 
a state to engage in business operates 
that business pursuant to exercise of 
State power, and that state power 
may not be used by a grantee to dis- 
criminate against customers because 
of race or religion. 
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There are certain inherent rights 
one enjoys merely as a human being. 
They grow in number as men’s minds 
expand. They are not all found in 
certain amendments to a Constitu- 
tion. Among them is the right not to 
be publicly humiliated on account 
of race by a policy of a business 
which exists under the aegis of a 
state. 

The Greensboro Coffee Party may 
well establish that principle as a part 
of our organic law. 

It is doing much more than that. 
It is presenting the South with alter- 
natives between which it must 
choose. There is no escape from 
definite and clear-cut decisions. Let 
us approach one of them a little bit 
obliquely. 

The segregationists protest loudly 
against the Negroes’ use of the boy- 
cott. In Montgomery, for example, 
scores were arrested for boycotting 
the buses. That in spite of the fact 
that its use against Negroes is bla- 
tantly advocated in the profane lit- 
erature of the White Citizens Coun- 
cils and that Negroes all over the 
South have felt the keen edge of that 
economic weapon. Let’s not put it 
in such abstract terms. Thousands of 
Negro fathers, mothers, and children 
have been driven from humble farm 
homes; thousands of small Negro 
merchants have been forced out of 
business, and thousands of Negro 
teachers and preachers thrown from 
their classrooms and pulpits—all for 
no other offense than that they acted 
as American citizens. But things 
have come to a pretty pass, the seg- 
regationist says, when the Negroes 
boycott a dime store. 





























PLACARD-CARRYING DEMONSTRATORS sing 
Atlantic City, N. J. Members of the Atlantic City 


on the steps of City Hall, 


UPI Photo 


“The Star-Spangled Banner” 


NAACP branch and a local group called the Northside Union League staged the 
demonstration in protest against segregative practices in southern states. 


SUPREMACISTS BOYCOTT REGION 


How do they react? Virginia, 
birthplace of Thomas Jefferson, 
mother of presidents, and other 


southern states rush through the 
legislature bills redefining trespass. 
Police are re-enforced, the National 
Guard alerted, stern warnings issued 
all to uphold the alleged civil right 
of a restaurant owner to require 
Negroes to stand while eating. Such 
the re-action against the Negro boy- 
cott. 





But the white supremacists, with- 
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out being aware of it, by the very 
nature of their acts, are themselves 
perpetrating a boycott of an entire 
region. By insistence upon preserv- 


ing a caste system—engrafting a part | 


of the dead Eighteenth Century upon 
the living body of the Twentieth— 
they insulate the South against the 


intelligence and the superior moral | 
force of the rest of the nation. Cul- | 


tural and scientific groups, profes- 
sional societies, religious organiza- 
tions, refuse to hold their conven- 
tions in the South because they re- 
fuse to humiliate their Negro mem- 
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bers. That is one phase of this self- 
imposed boycott. 

There are others. Able Southern 
professors and ministers of the gospel 
—white men and women—have been 
expelled, sent into exile beyond the 
region, because they spoke out for 
truth and decency. Still others, suf- 
focated by the local atmosphere, 
voluntarily leave for realms where 
they may live as free men. 

Such, then is the colossal intellec- 
tual boycott of a third of the land 
mass of this nation. Such the choice 
with which the segregationist is con- 
fronted. He may let people sit on 
lunch stools or he may make the 
South a Sahara of the mind and 
spirit. 

I must interpolate that silver lin- 
ings appear on the clouds. Perhaps 
for the first time, the Negro has 
widespread support from the South’s 
intellectuals. I have referred to the 
white college students. The ferment 
has spread as well to faculties, who 
are becoming vocal. And ministers 
of all denominations now speak out 
against the prevailing infamy. Never 
in history has sheer brutality been a 
match for the still, small voice. It 
will not be now. 

Do you here in Detroit have any 
stake in what is now transpiring in 
the South? I understand that your 
constitution and statutes require com- 
plete absence of racial discrimina- 
tion. But may you for that reason 
wash your hands of us? 


WORLD CLOSELY KNIT 


We live in a closely knit world— 
a fact of which the segregationist 
seems unaware. He talks eternally 
about something he calls states’ 
rights, as though behind a river, or 
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some line drawn on a map, citizens 
are free to conduct themselves as 
they please, without a “decent re- 
gard to the opinion of mankind.” 
Someone should take him in hand, 
lead him out back of the barn and 
tell him the facts of life. Among 
those facts is that this is one nation, 
indivisible. 

Nothing may now be done any- 
where in this nation without every- 
where producing consequences and 
repercussions. Ideas spawned in 
South Carolina or Mississippi today 
may find lodgement in skulls in New 
York or Michigan tomorrow. The 
tools of science are sometimes in- 
vented before men have the spiritual 
qualification to use them wisely. Thus 
ideas may leap across Continents and 
oceans before their authors may 
mentally leap across their backyard 
fences. The anthropoid utterances of 
Senator Eastland and Senator Thur- 
mond may stir the primitive in men, 
not merely in Mississippi and South 
Carolina, but in Detroit and Chicago 
as well. 

So, don’t for one moment enter- 
tain the delusion that the Mason and 
Dixon fine is a rampart behind which 
you are secure. Your own destiny is 
involved with the fate of the South- 
ern liberal. 

But, surely, it is a narrow and 
selfish view which prompts one mere- 
ly to take steps for his own protec- 
tion. That is negative virtue. A per- 
son of robust goodness wants to 
throw his weight around, to influence 
favorably the course of events be- 
yond his own community limits. So, 
what may be done by the private 
citizen of Detroit? 

As I pointed out a moment ago, I 
understand in this state there is no 
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discrimination based upon law. Now, 
I have complete confidence in the 
validity of the distinction between 
discrimination legally enforced and 
discrimination voluntarily practiced. 
But, I think I should be evasive if I 
did not point out that voluntary dis- 
crimination in any section of this na- 
tion, Michigan, for example, strength- 
ens legally enforced discrimination 
in the South. Discrimination, even if 
not legally sanctioned in one state, 
encourages the application of such 
sanctions elsewhere. This fact places 
upon the non-southern private citi- 
zen the solemn duty of taking care 
that his individual and voluntary acts 
and attitudes are above reproach. 

I carefully skirt the clichés about 
the power of the private citizen of 
which we are constantly reminded. 
But we may profitably consider for 
a moment the expanding significance 
of private action. 


“PUBLIC INTEREST” 


There is a legal phrase to the effect 
that a certain business or enterprise 
is “affected with a public interest.” 
The classic illustration would be a 
utility company holding a franchise 
to furnish electricity or transporta- 
tion. It is a rapidly enlarging con- 
ception, even in corporate circles. 
But, under conditions of the modern 
world, may we any longer limit the 
connotations of the term to corporate 
action of a commercial nature upon 
a large scale? Dr. Ralph Bunche was 
recently denied membership in a 
tennis club because he is a Negro. 
It was a private club acting within 
its legal rights, but that action has 
repercussions around the world. In a 
hundred different translations it was 
blazoned before people of color 
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whose friendship this nation needs 
desperately to win. The simple black- 
balling of an applicant for club mem- 
bership was profoundly affected with 
a public interest. 

So, every college fraternity, the 
American Legion, the Forty-and- 
Eight, the churches—every organiza- 


tion which makes color or race a | 





sare 


qualification for membership—affects | 
the safety and destiny of this repub- | 


lic. In Charlotte, North Carolina, a 
year or so ago, a _ photographer 
snapped a picture of some. people 
surrounding a poised and serene 
Negro girl on her way to a white 


school. There was a snarl on the | 


faces of the menacing group. That 


picture, in addition to publication in | 


this country, won an award in inter- 
national competition at Amsterdam, 
Holland. It travelled around the 
world. The mere facial expressions 
of a handful of people were affected 
with a public interest. 

So, without elaboration, whoever 
hires and promotes an employee; 
whoever builds, leases and _ sells 
homes; whoever receives. guests at a 
hotel; whoever sells tickets to shows; 
whoever deals with his fellow human 


sm 


beings—all with a vision which takes © 
no note of color—such a one in only © 
the narrowest sense engages in pri- | 


vate action. In the widest and truest 
sense he contributes to national 


- 


grandeur. Vastly more important, he | 


strengthens the bonds which unite | 
all human creatures into the family | 


of man. 
CITIZENS FREE TO ACT 


While it must at times seem to all 
of us that government is forever reg- 
ulating our conduct, actually only a 
small percentage of our acts are 
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regimented. Beyond the pale of law, 
beyond the reach of government, lies 
a vast domain of conduct, a kind of 
moral penumbra, where the citizen 
is free to act as he pleases. Here no 
legal restraints or imperatives, no 
penalties or sanctions. Here passions 
and prejudices may be freely in- 
dulged, likes and dislikes freely ex- 
pressed, without other than self-im- 
posed limitation. Here the sovereign 
authority is not law, but conscience. 


But let it not be supposed for one 
moment that, because the public, 
through government, does not invade 
this uncharted area, it is not con- 
cerned or involved with what there 
transpires. On the contrary, from 
this uninhibited welter of conduct 
are fashioned customs, institutions, 
a way of life, and, ultimately, even 
government itself. 


The business of government, we 
say, is civil rights; that is, the preser- 
vation of privileges and immunities 
guaranteed by the Constitution. Out- 
side of that field, as broad as it may 
be, lies a vaster domain. It is the 
field of the civilities. Here the citizen 
is on his own. Here his conceptions 
of right and decency and honor find 
full expression. Here such religion 
as he may have may come to full 
flower. It is one thing to grant 
grudging obedience to law; it is an- 
other and more important to do what 
is right, not because of law’s com- 
mand, but because of promptings 
which spring from the heart. 


No one, of course, may legitimate- 
ly disparage the profound impor- 
tance of judicial opinions. But they 
come from men aloof and scholarly 
who are no cross section of American 
thinking. The opinions which will 
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have impact upon mankind are fas- 
hioned by average men and women. 
They reflect the thinking, the prin- 
ciples, the attitudes of the anony- 
mous citizen. 


So, what does this mean to the 
anonymous private citizen of De- 
troit? Simply this: If you have a deep 
concern with the injustice and pain 
resulting from legalized segregation; 
if you are sickened by the violence, 
and shocked by the duplicity, which 
have attended efforts to preserve it; 
if you consider it a scourge and a 
pestilence upon a fair land—then 
examine the secret places of your 
own heart. Legalized segregation 
would not long survive in the South 
if, elsewhere in the nation, all men, 
in their attitudes toward their fel- 
lows, rose above consciousness of 
race. The very means of communica- 
tion which bring you the words of 
Eastland and Thurmond would carry 
in exchange the soft persuasion of 
your own deeds and words and 
thoughts. To such persuasion no state 
would long be adamant. 


NATURE OF COMMUNITY PRESSURE 


In any community in a single day 
there are thousands or millions of 
private acts. There are millions of 
thoughts, ideas, emotions, expres- 
sions, gestures, postures, assertions, 
laughs, nods, frowns—all of the 
things which individuals do, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to give 
outward expression to their inner 
selves, to indicate their reactions to 
events and their attitudes toward 
other individuals. The composite, the 
resultant, the synthesis, of these 


myriad and fleeting revelations of 
attitude is an awesome and potent 
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force. It is the torce of community 
pressure. 

The destiny of the community is 
involved with that force. As an in- 
strument of community development, 
the NAACP is involved with it. The 
attitude of the community may drive 
talent and skills and genius out, or it 
may retain and attract men and 
women of such qualifications. 

If the community attitude is hostile 
to the new and novel; if it places 
limitations upon advancement; if it 
assigns fixed status to men and wom- 
en, drawing lines beyond which one 
proceeds at his peril; if it exalts a 
way of life merely because it is ven- 
erable —if the community attitude 
does those things, men and women 
of spirit, initiative and enterprise will 
elsewhere seek a more congenial cli- 
mate. The constrictive force of the 
community, like pressure which 
forces cream from a tube, will expel 
the superior and elite. 

That same constrictive force will 
warp and twist those who remain. 
Community pressure is a Procrustean 
bed which fits to its own dimensions 
those who yield themselves to its 
clutches. But, so insidious is its op- 
eration, its victims do not compre- 
hend the extent to which they have 
been shaped and molded. 

But if the community attitude en- 
courages every creative activity, how- 
ever novel; if it slams shut no door 
to human aspiration—men and wom- 
en of genius will remain and others 
will come to join their gallant com- 
pany. 

Nor dare we believe that they who 
leave go only for better pay. Ad- 
mittedly, many move in response to 
that lure. But your really superior 
your man of genius, who 


man, 
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doesn’t keep pace with his com- 
panions here, in Thoreau’ phrase, 
moves “because he hears a different 
drummer.” He wants to breathe an 
ampler air, have his being in a freer 
society. He will “step to the music 
he hears, however measured or far 
away.” 

For a state to have against it a | 
balance of trade in commercial prod- 
ucts and commodities is bad enough. 
To have against it a balance of trade 
in ideas is profoundly tragic. 

No one knows or cares what prod- 
ucts moved by boat or camel back 
from Athens or Judea or Alexandria. 
What matters is to us in 1960 that 
so many tons of olives, or so many | 
hogsheads of wine, or so many § 
bushels of rice, were loosed in the 
channels of trade 2,500 years ago? j 
What does matter profoundly is that 
in Athens and Judea and Alexandria é 
the foundations of science were laid © 
and there were evolved ideas and 
principles of conduct and ethics, | 
which, if they do not wholly govern J 
us, at least have daily impact upon | 
our lives. They evolved in a society 
in which every man was prodded to ' 
think, to express himself, to achieve 
up to the full limit of his powers. i 

So, in some dim and distant future, § 
men will little note nor long remen- 
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products flowed from Detroit in the 
1960’s. But the attention of men 
could be riveted to this city, and they 
could be exalted in spirit, if a | 


ber what agricultural or =a 


were here produced ideas and prin- 
ciples of use and service to mankind. 

A secure place in history, a kind 
of urban immortality, is reserved for 
those cities which show complete de ( 
votion to the highest principles of 
civic virtue. 
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The Cry for Freedom 


By Thurgood Marshall 


HILE the cry is against 
W\V apartheid in South Africa, 

is for one man, one vote in 
Kenya, is for the right to register 
and vote in Mississippi and Alabama, 
the right to non-discriminatory serv- 
ice in stores throughout the South, 
the right to non-segregated education 
in the South or the ending of subtle 
segregation in the North, the cry 
for freedom is increasing in tempo 
throughout the world. Thus, the sit- 
in strikes of young people through- 
out the South is the latest evidence 
of this wave. We believe that those 
of us in the NAACP and other or- 
ganizations who have fought so long 
in this fight must continue the type 
of leadership that brings about the 
lawful and orderly step by step 
march toward freedom from racial 





Excerpts from a talk by Thurgood 
Marshall director-counsel NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., at an NAACP mass meeting held 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, on March 
20, 1960. 
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discrimination wherever it exists. 

One writer, in commenting upon 
the situation in sit-in strikes says: 
“It seems rather riduculous when 
you can buy a nice hat for eight or 
ten dollars in the store and yet you 
can’t satisfy, without discrimination, 
the very fundamental need of your 
own hunger with a cup of coffee and 
a sandwich.” 

Thus young people, in the true 
tradition of our democratic princi- 
ples, are fighting the matter for all 
of us and they are doing it in a most 
effective way. Protest—the right of 
protest—is basic to a democratic 
form of government. The right of 
petition; the right of assembly; the 
right of freedom of speech are so 
basic to our government that they 
are enshrined in the very first amend- 
ment to the Constitution. And the 
14th Amendment says that no state 
shall throttle these freedoms. 

These young people are just sim- 
ply sick and tired of waiting patiently 
without protest for the rights they 
know to be theirs. Consequently, 
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Wide World 
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THESE two unidentified students were arrested as they tried to get service at the 

Fry-Hodge Drug counter in Marshall, Texas. The patrolman on the left is sum- 

moning a squad car to carry the couple away. There were several arrests that day 
as students entered lunch counters around Marshall. 
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they settled upon the right of peace- 
ful protests—and what is wrong with 
that? 

As a result of these peaceful pro- 
tests, the whole force of state govern- 
ment has been arrayed behind the 
private store owner to prevent peace- 
ful protests. The students have been 
arrested on every possible type of 
criminal charge. 

In some areas they are charged 
with trespassing because they refuse 
to leave the establishment; because 
they came on the property when told 
not to do so, or are charged with 
having threatened some one. Second- 
ly, many of them have been charged 
with violation of fire department reg- 
ulations such as blocking of aisles of 
a store despite the fact that no one 
has ever been charged with the same 
crime before; 


Thirdly, some are charged with 
assault for refusing to move or al- 
legedly brushing against someone; 

Fourth, some are charged with 
failure to obtain licenses for public 
meetings or parades; and 

Fifth, authorities have dragged out 
the old disorderly conduct procedure. 


There will be many others thought 
up by lawyers well-paid and well 
trained in the law. And here we have 
once again the example of the full 
strength of a state government, paid 
for by white and black taxes, arrayed 
against young people solely because 
of their race and color. 

In Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
450 students were arrested walking 
down the street before they had even 


| started to picket or to parade and 


everyone is to be tried in blocs of 
fifteen per day. This is obviously 
done in the hope of wearing our 
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legal staff and our pocketbook down. 
We have news for them. We are 
prepared to stay in court after court, 
in city after city and in state after 
state as long as they can stay there. 

On Thursday, March 17, in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, fifteen students 
peacefully protesting were seized and 
fined $250, and sentenced to thirty 
days in jail. 

Each of these instances can be 
cited in state after state wherever 
the protests have been made. To all 
of this, we have but one reply, even 
one word and the word is SHAME. 

Whenever you read about it— 

Whenever you hear about it— 

Whenever you hear it discussed— 
say SHAME — SHAME on those 
who under the guise of states’ rights 
or state law seek to throttle young 
people lawfully protesting. 

Say SHAME on the white people 
of the South, the good white people, 
the so-called moderates who sit idly 
by and allow young people to be 
persecuted solely because of their 
race or color. And when you hear a 
Negro who has been adequately 
brainwashed say that this is too much 
to do just to get a hamburger or a 
frankfurter, to him say SHAME. 
For this that the young people are 
doing is for the best interest of all 
of us and indeed for the country 
itself. 

We have just completed a lawyers 
conference in Washington attended 
by lawyers handling the sit-in cases 
from Delaware to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. We have compared notes. We 
have shared our legal thoughts, our 
legal briefs and legal procedures. We 
are as a unit. We are going to work 
in the most cooperative fashion. We 
are going to give to these young peo- 
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ple the best legal defense available Once again we are called upon to 
to them. Negroes and other Ameri- use our private resources, our private 
cans who believe in freedom will strength, and our private abilities to 
provide the bail money for them. save the good name of this country. 


STUDENTS who attempted a 





UPI Phot 


lunch-counter “sit-in” in downtown Atlanta, 


Georgia, on March 15. A city policeman is shown taking down the names of the 
students engaged in the attempted “sit-in.” 


Pilgrim Baptist church 
of St. Paul, Minn., 
is the first fully-paid 
church life member 
in the St. Paul branch. 
Dr. Floyd Massey, Jr., 
pastor, makes final 
payment to Mrs. Lil- 
lian Balenger, branch 
life membership chair- 
man, and Mrs. Adele 
Few branch president. 
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®@ Negro expression of feeling on integration in 


the South 


Echoes of Freedom 


By R. G. 


EGROES from all sections 
N of York County came to 

the mass meeting held in 
the New Mt. Olivet AMEZ Church 
and served notice of their support of 
the student protests against segrega- 
tion in our society. From the approx- 
imately one thousand or more peo- 
ple present, rang the jubilant but 
positive echoes of their desire to be 
first class citizens. 

The Rev. C. A. Ivory, chairman 
of the Human Rights Committee and 
master of ceremonies, following the 
Invocation by Rev. J. D. Rucker, 
offered the three recommendations 
listed below. 

To continue, when and if it be- 
comes necessary, support of Friend- 
ship Junior College “sitdown” lunch 
counter demonstrations at Wool- 
worth’s and McCory’s chain stores 
in Rock Hill with pickets, or by not 


R. G. TOATLEY, a minister, is a na- 
tive of Rock Hill, South Carolina, and 
active in the fight for integration in the 
South. 
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Toatley 


patronizing the stores to bring eco- 
nomic pressure upon the manage- 
ment. 

To write letters of protest to the 
management of the concerns. 

To support all organizations back- 
ing integration. Most specifically, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, Southern 
Christian Movement, and the Local 
Committee for Promotion of Human 
Rights. 

An overwhelming approval was 
given these recommendations. 

The chairman also admonished: 
“That the demonstrations be marked 
by dignity and non-violence; that 
Negroes stick ‘to the very end’ to 
this movement for right and justice; 
that the number of demonstrators 
be small and orderly.” 

Here are echoes from some of the 
persons present at the February 29 
meeting: 

Abe Plummer, president of 
Friendship’s Friendly Youth Civic 
Committee, was accorded a resound- 
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ing ovation when he was introduced. 
He said, “The demonstrations are for 
the purpose of securing equal rights 
for all through passive resistance. 

Discrimination in itself is wrong. 
It makes us feel inferior, and it 
makes the white man feel superior. 

“The southern white man goes out 
to tell others how satisfied we are, 
but our presence here tonight says 
that we are not satisfied! There is 
much unrest among us! 

“We realized at the beginning of 
our demonstrations that we must 
suffer. We are willing to make this 
sacrifice, and we are asking that you, 
too, sacrifice along with us. 

“With the will to succeed, our pur- 
poses can be achieved.” 

Charles Ramseur, _ electrician’s 
helper and graduate of Hampton In- 
stitute, said: “They say that we are 
going too fast. There is no such thing 
as too fast in such an important 
matter. Let us stop thinking Negro 
and start thinking American.” 

The Rev. W. P. Diggs stated: 
“This is a continuation of a world 
movement. Suppressed peoples every- 
where are tired of being suppressed 
and trod upon. This is a contagion. 
It’s caught fire all over the world. 
Every one loves freedom and now is 
the time for us to stand up and be 
counted.” 

Miss Lois Grise, maid: “We help 
in the preparation of their food. Our 
hands go in the dough but we can 
not eat beside them.” 

Dr. Hugh A. Hogans, physician, 
said: “Khrushchev, our biggest 
enemy, can eat up there, but I can’t.” 

The Rev. W. B. Knox: “I have 
always been in favor of this type of 
action. I trust that it ends in the 
spirit in which it was begun. A 
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genuine Christian can not endorse 








segregation. Every person craves stratic 
freedom but some are afraid to speak ( that v 
out.” yoetes 
Miss Helen McClure, senior at | S42 
Emmett Scott High School: “We |; ; : 
feel that the college students made a [ lution 
great step forward. This step should 4 this pn 
have been made a long time ago. We | same | 
are behind you one hundred per- | Board, 
cent.” tee, an 
Ned Barber, mill worker: “I have The 
observed the practices of segregation ship Ji 
at the mill. When I was injured at render 
the mill and they would not take my hance 
family physician’s word, a white doc- © 7] 
tor had to confirm the medical re- local | 
port.” interes 
From a person we were unable to § dents 
identify: “If a person is a Christian — and le 
from the heart he must accept all satisfie 
people as brothers.” gation 
The Rev. E. P. Boyce, retired § further 
minister: “I offer as a solution to § Visiting 
this world problem, united prayer by | 4%€ Sat 
all people unto Almighty God.” | that th 
The Rev. R. G. Toatley presented 04 a 


the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. i 


Resolution concerning the action of 
the Friendly Student Civic Committee 
of Friendship Junior College, Rock FIF 
Hill, S. C. 

Whereas, the students of Friendship 
Junior College, Rock Hill, South Caro- E 
lina, who on their own initiative, did 
register their disapproval of and dissat- 
isfaction with the practices of segrega- § 
tion in our City, State, Nation and the 
World, and 

Whereas, they avow their purpose to 
continue in an orderly manner, void of 
violence created by harrassment, intimi- 
dation, or any other attempts to retali- i 
ate, except by litigation, now therefore 


Be it resolved, That we who are 
assembled at this initial meeting, after 


gate: 
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the most impressive sitdown demon- 
strations witnessed by those of our city, 
that we go on record as endorsing their 
protests, and to this end we pray God’s 
guidance and lend our wholehearted 
support, and 

Be it further resolved, That this reso- 
lution be spread upon the minutes of 
this meeting and that copies of the 
same be sent the Student Body, Trustee 
Board, Friendly Student Civic Commit- 
tee, and the press. 

The choirs of Clinton and Friend- 
ship Junior Colleges, Rock Hill, S. C., 
rendered selections which greatly en- 
hanced and inspired us all. 

T. E. Murdock, chairman of the 
local chapter of CORE, urged all 
interested Negroes to write the presi- 
dents of the chain stores involved 
and let them know that we are dis- 
satisfied with the practices of segre- 
gation carried on in their stores. He 
further stated: “White southerners 


visiting the North are saying that we 
are satisfied with the status quo and 
that the demonstrations are brought 
on by outside agitators. We did not 
ask them to speak for us—we are 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL NAACP CONVENTION 


Branches are urged to begin their preparations now to send dele- 
gates and to participate in the 51st Annual NAACP Convention. 


THE TIME: JUNE 21-26, 1960 
PLACE: ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE TIME AND THE PLACE 


intelligent enough to speak for our- 
selves.” 

As the writer of this article at- 
tempts to interpret and summarize 
the “echoes of freedom,” as they ring 
out from Negroes in the Southland, 
he can hear them saying in unmis- 
takable terms: Give me freedom or 
give me the jail! Messers. Eastland, 
Russell, Patterson, and the others 
who have made a feeble attempt to 
plead our case before the world, you 
have not told the truth when you 
say that the Negroes are satisfied 
with racial prejudice, discrimination, 
and segregation. 

Oh America! If we are to take an 
honorable place of leadership in the 
World, where most of the peoples 
have dark faces, then we must re- 
member that charity begins at home. 

Our stakes are set on the fulfil- 
ment of the “American creed,” 
which emphasizes the essential dig- 
nity of the human personality, the 
fundamental equality of man, and 
the inalienable right to freedom, 
justice, and equal opportunities. 


pany’s 
with 
cotts 
stores 


SIT-IN PROTEST CAUCUS—Southern student “sit-in” protest leaders confer 
with NAACP executives in New York City. From L, they are Lacey Streeter, f 
North Carolina College, Durham, N. C.; Betty Johnson, Virginia Union Univer-| 
sity, Richmond, Va.; Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive secretary; and Herbert Ly 
Wright, NAACP youth secretary. Mr. Streeter is president of his NAACP college 
chapter; Miss Johnson was one of 34 students arrested in Richmond for protes 
activities. Mr. Wilkins promised students the full support of the NAACP 
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LEGAL BRIEF TO MANAGEMENT 





A Case Against 
Jim Crow Eating 


By Jack Greenberg 


Across the South young Negroes, in a new phase of their increasingly successful 
fight for equality, have been staging “sit-in” strikes at lunch counters where their 
color is a bar to service. Here Jack Greenberg, NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc., attorney, “changes sides” to analyze the legal and 
economic implications of this passive resistance effort from the viewpoint of a 
major national chain store. Greenberg is co-author of Citizen’s Guide to De- 
segregation and the author of Race Relations and American Law. 


I would send the following 
memorandum to management: 
This memorandum treats the com- 
pany’s legal position in connection 
with the “sit-ins,” pickets and boy- 
cotts being conducted against our 
stores and others in southern states 
and elsewhere. Although it discusses 
the law, I would be remiss if I 
neglected fully to explore the eco- 
nomic and public relations aspects 
of the problem—all three factors are 
intertwined. I shall say nothing di- 
rectly about morality, not because I 
am without views, but because I am 
certain that management has its own 
ideas on the question. 


8 I WERE Woolworth’s lawyer 


These protests are being con- 
ducted against a number of national 
chain stores in Greensboro, Durham, 
Raleigh, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, 
Fayetteville, Elizabeth City, Concord 
and High Point, North Carolina; 
Norfolk, Hampton and Portsmouth, 
Virginia; Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
Tallahassee and Deland, Florida; 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; Montgomery, Alabama and else- 
where. By the time you receive this 
memorandum they will undoubtedly 
have spread further, especially in 
large cities. 

Supporting demonstrations have 
been reported in New York City, 
New Haven and other northern 


*Reprinted by permission from the March 14, 1960, issue of The New Leader, 


New York City. 
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THURGOOD MARSHALL, director-counsel, NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- § 
tional Fund, Inc., told a press conference in Washington, D.C., that attorneys 
have agreed to defend everyone of the more than 1,000 students arrested in 
lunch-counter demonstrations. At the press conference with Mr. Marshall (L) 
were James A. Nabrit, Jr. (C), dean of the Howard University Law School, and § 
Jack Greenberg of the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. § 


centers. The movements originated 
spontaneously but now, in large 
part, have the support and direction 
of national: organizations such as 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and the Congress on 
Racial Equality (CORE). By and 
large, the active participants have 
been Negro college students but in 
some places white students have al- 
lied themselves with them and many 
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white, have also expressed approval. 
Some of the places where we have 
had trouble are covered by state j 
or municipal segregation laws. Vi- | 
ginia has such a law. While North 
Carolina has no state law on the 
subject, Durham requires that eating 
places be segregated. These laws can i 
do us no good. We may expect that 
some sympathetic police court judges 
will uphold arrests for breaching the 


adults, usually colored, but oftea J 
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segregation statutes, but most will not 
because such laws are undoubtedly 
unconstitutional. Moreover, any con- 
victions that are obtained will surely 
be reversed on appeal. 


* i Our next line of defense is the tres- 

pass statutes. In fact, in such places 
as Raleigh and Winston-Salem, tres- 
pass prosecutions have been com- 
menced against Negro and white stu- 
dents who have occupied counter 
stools or come on company property 
or into a shopping center, where 
stores like ours are located, and re- 
fused to leave when ordered. While 
we may obtain some trespass con- 
victions, I would hesitate to assure 
you that the trespass laws can stop 
this movement. 


ie 


First of all, we merely put students 
in jail after they have demonstrated. 
I know of no effective way of pre- 
venting demonstrations in the first 
place by the use of trespass. Given 
suficient determination and numbers 


a the students may choose to demon- 
‘duce. ¥ ‘Strate and go to jail. We must be 
grneys | careful not to create an atmosphere 
ted in t in which a fine or jail term for tres- 
. a ¢ pass of this sort becomes a badge 
“ which a student may wear with pride. 
Criminal law, if used in this way, 

loses its deterrent force. I believe 

often there is danger that this may happen. 
roval. | Second, trespass may be used only 
2 have | in certain situations. Ciearly, we can- 
state not keep Negroes out of stores alto- 
; Vir | gether; they are too large a portion 
North § of our trade. If, therefore, they have 
yn the § been invited in and transgress limits 
eating ® We set for them, we must ask them 
ws cal to leave. If they leave when request- 
ct that © ed, they have committed no traspass. 
judges There is nothing to stop large num- 
ing the bers of Negroes from taking places 
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in or near our counter seats until 
they are asked to leave. If, at this 
point, they do leave and are re- 
placed by others, they have achieved 
their purpose and violated no law. 

Furthermore, there is a real ques- 
tron in my mind as to whether, in the 
last analysis, trespass prosecutions to 
sustain a policy of racial segregation 
will stand up, constitutionally speak- 
ing. The Supreme Court, in the Civil 
Rights Cases, held that the Fourteenth 
Amendment does not apply to private 
action. But we are having our pri- 
vate action enforced by the Govern- 
ment. In the Restrictive Covenant 
Cases the Supreme Court wrote that 
private covenants to bar Negroes 
from purchasing real property were 
valid, but could not be enforced by 
the courts. It may hold that our 
segregation regulations, while legal, 
also may not be enforced by the 
courts. I am reminded of an article 
of A. A. Berle’s on the obligations 
of corporate house counsel in a situa- 
tion like the one we face: 

“I do not know of any statute 
which forbids a great oil company 
from announcing as a policy that 
gasoline shall not be sold to Negroes 
at the gas stations it controls— 
though the control is more often by 
contract than by direct ownership. 
Yet I surmise that any sane house 
counsel would tell any board of di- 
rectors ill-advised enough to attempt 
such a policy that they could not 
make it go down. If, at long last, 
the Supreme Court did not apply the 
rule of Shelley v. Kraemer [the 
Restrictive Covenant Cases], then it 
would some other rule.” 

Our situation is close enough to 
the one Berle describes to be called 
to your notice. His observations re- 
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flect those of Justice Benjamin Car- 
dozo, who wrote that while morality 
and law surely do not always coin- 
cide, current views of morality 
strongly influence the law. This ap- 
plies particularly to constitutional 
law. I think there is little doubt about 
present-day moral trends insofar as 
race relations are concerned. 

But should trespass finally be up- 
held as a weapon against some classes 
of sit-ins, we can hardly use it against 
those who picket outside. Peaceful 
picketing for a lawful purpose is 
an exercise of constitutionally se- 
cured rights of free speech and as- 
sembly. If the students are peaceful, 
as most of them seem to be, we would 
have to persuade state courts that 
the goal of non-segregated seating 
is illegal. This the United States 
Supreme Court would never accept. 

The Supreme Court has held that 
picketing for the purpose of securing 
racially proportionate representation 
in employment constitutionally could 
be found illegal by California courts. 
The reasoning was that insisting up- 
on proportionate representation dis- 
criminates against the man not hired 
because he is of the wrong race. But 
the clear implication of the decision 
was that picketing for nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring would be constitutionally 
privileged. I am sure that an attack 
on the lawfulness of the picketers’ 
goal holds no promise for us. In 
Southern areas some of the cases 
might have to go to the Supreme 
Court. In the North we would lose 
in lower courts probably without ex- 
ception. 

We face also the defense of con- 
stitutionally protected religious lib- 
erty. Some pastors, white and col- 
ored, have already urged their con- 
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gregations not to trade in our stores. 
The Reverend Martin Luther King 
and Congressman (also the Rever- 
end) Adam Clayton Powell have large 
and faithful congregations. I think 
that they are constitutionally privi- 
leged to advise those who look to 
them for religious counsel on social 
questions like these. In any event, 
it would not be a wise public rela- 
tions move to undertake suits against 
ministers. 

It might be that in some of the 
large shopping centers where we re- 
cently have been building or leasing 
stores we can keep pickets from our 
door because we are surrounded by 
a wide belt of privately owned 
shopping-center property. This is the | 


basis of the prosecution now pending f 


in Raleigh. The problem here is that 
courts may hold that while, for pur- 
poses of private property law, the 
shopping center is private, for pur- | 
poses of constitutional law and the 
exercise of free speech, it is public. 

The Supreme Court has struck 
down a trespass prosecution of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses for preaching 
their gospel in a private company 
town in Alabama, and the New York 
Court of Appeals implied that while 7 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were trespassers 
in the corridors of a housing develop- 
ment which they entered without in- 
vitation, the situation would have 
been different if they confined them- | 
selves to the streets within the devel- 
opment, some of them private, some | 
public. Finally, we certainly can't 
stop picketing outside the borders of | 
a shopping area. 

Other legal approaches can also 
be mentioned. In Charlotte, Negro f 
students have been arrested for 
blocking the aisles of a store in viola 
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tion of fire-department regulations. 
There also have been arrests for as- 
sault—where no real assault was 
involved. Sympathetic police-court 
judges might go along with such a 
roundabout approach. But, where the 
full facts show that the prosecution 
actually is to enforce segregation, we 
may expect the courts to cut through 
form and go to the substance. 

I am reminded of prosecutions for 
“disorderly conduct” of Negroes who 
violated train and bus segregation 
laws, when the only disorder was 
the breach of segregation patterns. 
Federal Courts of Appeal with juris- 
diction over Virginia and Kentucky 
struck the prosecutions down. This 
approach, therefore, is no more 
valuable than the use of trespass. 

In view of the limited legal weap- 
ons to treat with our difficulties, I 
would like to discuss some non- 
legal factors. A very large portion 
of our trade is colored. Negro urban 
population, North and South, is 
growing at a great rate and because 
Negroes are, as a class, in the eco- 
nomically poorer strata, many of 
them are attracted by our low 
prices. We should try to avoid 
alienating their trade. 

I am concerned particularly by 
the fact that so many of the pro- 
testors are college students. These 
will be the leaders of the Negro com- 
munity for the next generation. 
Should we earn their enmity we will, 
in effect, be graduating from the 
colleges class after class of leaders 
who will create and foster all over 
the South, and in the North as well, 
a dislike of our organization. 

The interest of Negroes in the 
recent protests is so great that a trial 
of 43 Negro students in Raleigh, 
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scheduled two weeks ago, could not 
go on because the courtroom, hall- 
way, stairway and street were so 
crowded that the fire chief required 
that the trial be called off. The trial 
will soon be held in the Raleigh City 
Auditorium, which seats 3,000. 

And, I should emphasize, by no 
means is interest in this movement 
limited to Negroes. There were white 
students, apparently sympathetic to 
the Negroes, in the Raleigh audience. 
Some whites, as I have said, have 
joined in the sit-ins. A recent letter 
in the Raleigh News and Observer 
states: 

“It is too bad that Negroes are 
denied the right to eat where they 
want to eat. It is a big inconvenience 
to be hungry and not to be able to 
get something to eat in a nearby 
restaurant. . . . I am a white man 
and I do not believe in a race 
mixing, but I am against denying 
people their human rights. These 
Negroes are close akin to the original 
people of this State and wear the 
names of those people. They should 
be ashamed to mistreat their own 
flesh and blood.” 

And a letter in the Charlotte News 
says: 

“The lunch counter affair involves 
the very kind of colored people our 
community most needs. Here is a 
young student leader, a credit to his 
parents, to his university, and to his 
community (our community), one 
who has struck a telling blow for our 
country and our Christian beliefs in 
the face of Communist distortion. 
Here are the others, the cream of 
our colored young people, protesting 
in a dignified manner a wrong where 
the only law they can appeal to is 
the moral law. . . . Let’s make this 
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a local gesture of good will, before 
sinister outside forces from both ex- 
tremes rob it of its bloom. Without 
reference to what other localities are 
doing, let Charlotte merchants be 
the first to express our faith in and 
support of our colored citizens.” 


In fact, the sympathy of white 
persons could substantially injure 
our business in the South as well as 
in the North. And, as a counterpoint 
to the help we might expect from 
friendly judges and legislators in 
Southern areas, should we end up in 
court proceedings or before legisla- 
tures in northern areas, it would be 
reasonable to anticipate unfriendly 
treatment. 


I recall that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, during the life of the late 
Henry Ford, because of anti-Semitic 
attitudes attributed to him, developed 
a reputation most harmful to its 
business interests. This, of course, 
has been dispelled because of the 
Ford family’s subsequent clearly un- 
prejudiced attitudes and its massive 
contributions to such causes as the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. But, I think, if they had 
it to do all over again, they would 
prefer that the need to overcome a 
tarnished corporate image had never 
arisen. It would be terrible if our 
present situation continued uncor- 
rected and we ended up in a situa- 
tion for which such drastic public 
relations correctives became neces- 
sary. 

I think it is clear that our problems 
cannot be solved by any formula that 
would reconcile Negroes and sym- 
pathetic whites to segregation. The 
entire attitude of Negroes is strongly 
in the other direction. In fact, the 
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sit-ins are merely other manifesta- 
tions of militancy—some of which 
take extreme form. For example, 
there is the Muslim group which ex- 
presses a form of black nationalism 
coupled with open hatred of white 
persons as a class. Despite con- 
demnation by NAACP officials, the 
Muslims continue to attract much 
attention and some support. 


There was also the Robert Wil- 
liams episode of last summer. You 
may recall that he advocated that 
Negroes use violence to assert their 
rights. The NAACP suspended him 
as a branch president. While most 
Negroes agreed that the suspension 
was right and necessary, many sym- 
pathized with Williams’ reaction to 
the frustration Southern Negroes 
often feel. And, too, King’s success- 
ful boycott to achieve bus desegrega- 
tion in Montgomery, Alabama, shows 
how much support can be mustered 
in the Negro community. 


The only way to cope with the 
problem is to take positive and im- 
mediate steps to end segregation at 
lunch counters— or, indeed, any- 
where else there is sufficient public 
demand. I think economic necessity 
dictates we go at least that far. Ac- 
tually, this should present no real 
problem. I understand that while 
Negroes were being prosecuted for 
congregating outside our store in 
Raleigh, Kress’ manager invited 
Negro pickets in for coffee and served 
them at counters where all patrons 
stand up. Non-segregated service at 
Kress has been going on for more 
than a week and no trouble has re- 
sulted. Similar experiences in Balti- 
more and Washington indicate that 
the transition can work smoothly. 
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What probably will happen, should 
segregation be ended, is that actually 
a small number of Negroes will take 


immediate advantage of the oppor- 


tunity. Force of habit will govern for 
a while. This is what has happened 
with bus desegregation. A few 
colored persons sit in the front while 
most continue to sit in the back. But 
the number that takes advantage of 
desegregation slowly grows. There- 
fore, in a sense, immediate desegrega- 


tion will be followed by gradualism 
in its implementation. 

Of course, school desegregation 
shows that no one can account for 
what a lunatic fringe will do. There 
might be some sporadic violence, 
perhaps worse. But, as in some places 
where there has been school desegre- 
gation, this will pass and be over 
with. Any effort to maintain segrega- 
tion, on the other hand, will continue 
our difficulties indefinitely. 


LED by 82-year-old president Arthur B. Spingarn and executive secretary Roy 

Wilkins, the NAACP national office staff picketed the S. H. Kress and the F. W. 

Woolworth variety stores in Fifth Avenue at 39th Street on March 30. Fifty staff 

members braved drizzle and rain to dramatize the Association’s newly-expanded 

racial self-defense policy to New Yorkers. This picket line is in front of the 
S. H. Kress store. 
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Cecil Lane 


NATIONAL OFFICE PICKETS in front of the F. W. Woolworth store at Fifth 
Avenue and 39th Street on March 30. NAACP executive secretary Roy Wilkins, 
with placard, marches at right. At left is Crisis editor James W. Ivy. 
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NAMED TO CARDINALATE—Pope John XXIII named seven new Roman 

Catholic cardinals at Vatican City on March 3, Among them is Lourian Ru- 

gambwa, Bishop of Rutabo, Tanganyika. He is now Africa’s first native-born 
cardinal and the first Negro to rise to the cardinalate. 
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JOIN 
THESE 


YES, 6,944 great Americans have 
enrolled as LIFE MEMBERS of 
NAACP, “testifying forever to 
faith in the cause and future of 
the Negro in the United States, 
and in the Foundation Principles 
of the American Republic.” 


By their support, both moral and 
financial, the NAACP has been 
able to expand its work, win im- 
portant new victories in the strug- 
gle for equal rights and equal 
opportunities. 


Much more remains to be done— 
much more can be done, with 
your help as a LIFE MEMBER. 
Individuals, organizations, com- 
panies, associations — all are 
needed in this crusade. Won't 
you fill in and mail the member- 
ship coupon today? 


% Total paid-up NAACP Life Membership 350,000 
as of December 31, 1959! 
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HBISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


as a LIFE MEMBER of NAACP 
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Marian Anderson Louis Jordan 
Count Basie Martin Luther King, Jr. 
| Cab Calloway Thurgood Marshall 
Nat King Cole Otto Preminger 
Sammy Davis, Jr. A. Philip Randolph 
Duke Ellington Walter Reuther 
} Arthur Godfrey Jackie Robinson 
W. Averell Harriman Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 
Horace Heidt Vincent Sheean 
Lena Horne Channing H. Tobias 
t 
CAN YOU DO LESS? FILL IN AND MAIL 
| THIS LIFE MEMBERSHIP COUPON NOW ! 
Send to Your Local Branch . . . or to 
NAACP HEADQUARTERS — 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


| wish to become a LIFE MEMBER of the NAACP. 


quarters, can make you a Life Member in this vital crusade. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
1 | 
| | (C1 enclose $ iemncbnes as first payment 
. | toward a Life Membership. 
- | [] | enclose $500 payment in full for my Life Membership. 
e | 
| Name 
"t * 
ro | Address 
| 
| City and State aisae So diacabl tare ienibadacocaaala 
| Annual installments of as little as $50 or more, sent to 
00 | either your local. branch of NAACP or the New York head- 
| 
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“RISING TIDE OF COLOR” : W: 

7 

re years ago, Theodore Lothrop Stoddard wrote a book which he _— 

titled The Rising Tide of Color Against White World Supremacy. What vy 
Attorney Stoddard envisaged was not just the approaching end of white} a d 

world-domination. He also visualized an incipient revolution in which the | Bt 


“inferior-primitive races” would make war on civilization. “Civilization,” | 


to Attorney Stoddard, meant “white” civilization, and that was because, he ee 
always insisted, the whites were secure in a splendid pedigree and through oa . 
historical times have lead innately. e Eu 
there I 
Although there is a “rising tide of color against white supremacy,” the} enslave 
colored people are not fighting to destroy civilization. Nor does their revolt) marily 
follow the crude racist patterns which Attorney Stoddard predicted. We} Africar 
do not think anyone can deny the fact that the present global turbulence 
is a precursor of the worldwide collapse of white supremacy, but this strug- J qT 
gle is only incidentally a revolt of colored peoples. It is a revolt of the unfree f sl 
peoples of the world, who are predominantly colored, against exploitation lighten 
and degradation. It is basically a problem in human relations. They are semen 
tired of being vassals of empire, helots, hirelings, and often pariahs in their i | 
own countries. ' a | 
} mun 
¢ forced 
ROBLEMS of race prejudice and discrimination are worldwide. And} 
so is the rebellion against these twin evils. The revolt started in Asia. The 
Today it is Africa and the southern states of the USA. A revolution is of the « 
now in progress in the world. It is exemplified in the USA by the current the kin 
“sit-ins” against lunchcounter discrimination in the South. It is exemplified - c 
ore 


by the mass protests of Africans in the Union of South Africa and the war 
in Algeria. 


Although the United States Supreme Court conclued on May 17, 1954, W! 
that “Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal,” there has been 1 







no desegregation of public schools in the Deep South. Integration programs welfare 
even in most of the border states have been half-hearted and shamefaced.| "0 in 
There is widespread disfranchisement, economic reprisals against Negro kind. A 
leaders, and widespread intimidation. It is to these circumstances that we and Gu 
must look for the background of the present wave of “sit-ins” in the South } Africa, 
and the sympathy and support which they have aroused throughout the the dor 
country. For young Negro college students have despaired of finding a solu turn. W 
tion to the problems of segregation solely through government channels. Is real | 
Negroes are American citizens and they want to be accepted as Americat and fre 
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citizens with the same rights and responsibilities as any other American 
citizen. And they are determined to fight for these rights despite ridicule 
and lies. 


HEN we turn to Africa, we discover the same popular impatience 

, with “white supremacy,” colonialism, exploitation, discrimination, 
the} ignorance, and human degradation. We all remember the Mau Mau in 
Vhat Kenya, the riots in Leopoldville, Natal, Cator Manor, and in Nyasaland; 
vhite and The All African People’s Conference in Accra dedicated to African 
the J ; - There are even stirrings of discontent in 
on.” | Oliveria de Salazar’s African empire—Angola and Mozambique, the two 
: “i principal Portuguese African possessions. Portugal has been a lucky Euro- 
ce pean colonial power. She is the most ruthless exploiter of Africans among 
the European colonial powers: her motto is to Make the African work. Yet 
there has been no worldwide publicity given to the Portuguese system of 
* the enslavement which exists in these “squalid zones of silence.” This is pri- 
evolt’ marily because of the vaunted Portuguese policy of assimilation, which one 





' “Independence and Unity. 


ough 


Wel Africanist dubs “little more than a set of ridiculous statistics.” 
em The Belgians likewise defied the spirit of the times, for a while. Their 
nfree@ 2lm_ was to make the Congo a model administration, from above—‘en- 
; lightened paternalism” one would call it. No native self-government, and no 
| assimilation @ la francaise either. The emphasis was on “jobs instead of 


votes” for Africans. But the structure collapsed with startling speed. Con- 
golese nationalists soon found two leaders in Joseph Kasavubu and Patrice 
t Lumumbu. And the Belgians, who exhibited remarkable flexibility, were 
‘ forced to agree to self-government. 


The world, since the slaughters at Sharpeville and Cape Town, is aware 

on tl of the calculated brutality of apartheid, a policy which assigns to each color 

arent | the kind and quality of servitude most convenient to the Afrikaners. The 

slified tragic drama in South Africa is still unfolding and will probably get worse 
before it gets better. 


e wat | 
1954 HAT is the meaning of these events in the present world context? 
; been The world has become small; what happens in one corner affects the 


orants welfare and the destiny of people everywhere. A riot in the Congo, an elec- 
teva tion in Nigeria, and a “sit-in” in North Carolina affect the future of man- 


and Guinea; revolts in the Congo stiffen the resolve of Africans in South 


Negro kind. American Negroes take courage and hope from an independent Ghana 
soit Africa. Everywhere the colored peoples are resolved that the arrogance and 
ut the the domination of the whites must go. The tale is the same wherever you 
ae turn. What the colored world wants and what white men of good-will want 
aan real betterment, a world in which all men can walk with human dignity 
; and freedom. 
rerical f 
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Looking and Listening... 


“DREADFUL TRAGEDY” 


NE of the most horrible of the 
slaughters that have taken 
place in the Union of South Africa 
is the one which occurred at Sharpe- 
ville, Monday, March 21. Randolph 
Churchill writes about it in the News 
of the World (March 27, 1960): 


What happened at Sharpeville last 
Monday is not a matter of what hap- 
pened to someone’s corns. There has 
been a large-scale massacre which has 
attracted world-wide attention. 

Dr. Verwoerd champions the policy 
of apartheid—that is to say, of 3,000,- 
000 white folk living wholly apart from 
11,000,000 black and part-colored fel- 
low citizens. 

There is a lot to be said in favor of 
this policy: but little can be said in 
favor of the methods by which it is 
maintained and prosecuted. 

If you are going to run a Police State 
you would surely be well advised to 
have an efficient police force. 

It must be recorded that Dr. Ver- 
woerd has not got such a force at his 
disposal. Ten London Bobbies could 
easily have dispersed the 10,000 or 
20,000 Africans who demonstrated at 
Sharpeville. 

But the people in charge were mostly 
silly windy little degenerated Dutch 
boys, about 20 years old, who had not 
been properly trained in crowd dis- 
persal. 

Scientific crowd dispersal involves 
the use of tear-gas, shooting over the 
heads of the crowd, then if necessary 
at their feet, and above all not shoot- 
ing anyone in the back... . 
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Says The Sunday Times (March 
27, 1960), editorially: 


The wave of nausea and disgust that § all 
flooded this country with the news of ‘ 
the slaying and wounding of riotous “ 


Africans at Langa and Sharpeville has 
conspicuously not been directed against 
the South African police who fired the 
shots but against the South African 


; ; POLIC] 
Government whose polices made this 
tragedy seem pre-ordained. And this is 
a right judgment. The judicial inquiries" ali 
which Dr. Verwoerd promptly set on ors 


foot will establish the facts and assign meage 
the blame for those particular deeds; | Gone 


but the facts about his policies have into the 
been clear for all to see, and the watch- wis 
ing world is entitled to enter judgment this is | 
on their consequences. ie the 
We believe that apartheid is wrong | onnie 
in principle; but it was not the principle [ listen ; 


of it that caused the slaughter last ° 
week. The cause was its application, in [ 
two respects. The first was the enforce- | BODIE: 
ment of the notorious Pass Laws. The 
reasons for these laws are well known, 
but they are fundamentally an affront 
to humanity, for they treat men who 
have the misfortune to be born black, 
not as individual personalities with & 
rights and dignity, but as mere human 
units. It is one thing to deny a group 
the vote, quite another to deprive it of 
basic freedoms, That the enforcement 
of the Pass Laws would sooner or later 
lead to an explosion has been obvious ¥ 
to observers of the African scene. It § 
has now happened. 
The other grave error in the applica 3 
tion of apartheid was of a different 
order. It is a rule of experience that if 
you will not talk with moderates you 
will have to fight extremists. The ne 
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UPI Photo 


POLICEMEN walk among the bodies of slain Africans on March 21 at Sharpe- 
ville, South Africa. 


tionalists, in refusing all truck with the 
moderate and non-violent African Na- 
tional Congress, were playing directly 
into the hands of wilder leaders and 
groups, like the Pan-Africanists who 
fomented these latest troubles. Again, 
this is not being wise after the event: 
the Union Government had ample 
warning, but they preferred not to 
listen. Now they are making a further 


immense error in proscribing the Afit- 
can National Congress. This can only 
unite African sentiment, African leader- 
ship and African organisation. It has 
sometimes seemed, as it does now from 
such instances of folly, as if white 
South Africa were bent on suiciede. .. . 


The Observer (March 27, 1960) 
notes that: 


BODIES of dead and wounded lie in street at Vereeniging, South Africa, after 
police opened fire on a crowd of Africans protesting the pass laws. 


UPI Photo 





The anger felt in this country at the 
shootings in South Africa is deep, com- 
passionate and justified. Britain would 
have seemed diminished in stature if— 
to take but three examples—Mr. Gait- 
skell had not protested in the House 
of Commons, if students had not dem- 
onstrated in Trafalgar Square, if Father 
Huddleston had not called for a Na- 
tional Day of Repentance and Prayer. 
To suggest, as The Times did, that such 
protests are overlaid by ‘smugness, thick 
as the fat on a turtle,’ is grossly to 
misunderstand the mood of the nation. 
The British people are driven to pro- 
test not because they are irresponsible 
but because they feel, however remote- 
ly, responsible for Vereeniging and 
Langa. 

It is important that this anger should 
be used constructively and with re- 
straint. For individuals this is compara- 
tively easy. They can support the boy- 
cott of South African goods, which 
now, more than ever, seems justified as 
a demonstration of sympathy with the 
African people. They can contribute to 
the Defence and Aid Fund organised 
by Christian Action. What they should 
not do is to allow their anger to harden 
into hatred of white South Africans, or 
into short-sighted demands for the ex- 
pulsion of South Africa from the Com- 
monwealth. Simply to wash our hands 
of the nine million black Africans who 
are also British citizens might indeed 
deserve the charge of smugness levelled 
by The Times. 


“PASS OF SLAVERY” 


ARY BENSON writes in The 
Observer (March 27, 1960) 
about the “Pass of Slavery”: 


A respectable-looking African wom- 
an was waiting at the entrance to the 
Native Commissioner’s office. ‘Why are 
you here?’ we asked. ‘Ek soek my man’ 
(‘I am looking for my husband’), she 
replied. 
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CHIEF LUTHULI) 


Calls upon you to: 


t 
e MOURN THE VICTIMS OF 
POLICE VIOLENCE. 


@ PROTEST AGAINST POLICE) 
KILLINGS. 


e PROTEST AT THE PASS LAWS, 


FOR ONE DAY 
MONDAY 28th MARCH 1960 | 


Issued by:- Chief A.J. Luthuli — Groutvilie — Natal 


SP PTT 





~ arena 


A leaflet issued by ex-Chief Luthuli,® 

leader of the African National Con-* 

gress, calling on all Africans to stay at* 

home on March 28 in mourning and in | 

protest against the Sharpeville and Cape | 
Town killings. 


z 


With encouragement, she explained. ; 
A few nights ago her husband had not | 
come home. She knew the routine mF 
must follow—most African wives and 
mothers in the towns of South Africa 
know it—and the following morning 
she had gone to the area police station. 
They could tell her nothing. The next 
step was to go the round of the Native 
Commissioners’ offices; her dread that 
her husband had been imprisoned under 
the pass laws only less than her hope 
that at least he had not met with a 
serious accident. 

So she waited to make her inquiry. 
She held a crumpled pound note in case 
she should trace him and be able tf 
pay a fine. She was but one of the tens J 
of thousands of African women it 
South Africa and South West Africa 
who suffer this dread, go through this 
routine... . 
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An African woman at 
Johannesburg, South 
Africa, holds up her 
charred pass book dur- 
ing “Day of Mourn- 
ing” for victims of the 
Sharpeville shootings. 


In all the towns and cities of the 
Union, all day and every weekday, 
these courts [criminal] sit, year in and 
year out. One and a quarter million 
Africans are tried each year for trivial 
offences, including 500,000 for pass 
offences alone (of whom 337,604 were 
convicted in 1955). What are these laws 
that subject 500,000 innocent Africans 
a year to this painful humiliation and 
uncertainty, to being locked up with 
hardened criminals and young fsotsis 
(hooligans) ? 

Every African male over the age of 
sixteen, whether he be a professor or 
peasant, has to carry a reference book. 
This combines up to a dozen passes, 
including a certificate from an em- 
ployer that has to be signed by him 
every month, a residential permit, a 
tax receipt, a curfew pass. The recom- 
mendation of a magistrate entitles cer- 
tain people to exemption from some 
of the passes. 

The most common offence is failure 
to have the permit under Section Ten 
of the Urban Areas Act, which con- 
trols the influx of Africans into the 
towns. Under this, the only Africans 
with a right to live in an urban area for 
more than seventy-two hours are those 
who have since birth lived continuously 
in the area; who have worked there 
continuously for one employer for ten 
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years, or have lawfully resided there 
continuously for fifteen years. The 
same concession covers their wives, un- 
married daughters or sons under the 
age of eighteen. Other Africans must 
have a special permit for seventy-two 
hours while seeking work in the area 
and, once they have found it, they are 
normally given another permit to re- 
main. It is estimated that 50 per cent 
of the police force is permanently en- 
gaged in enforcing these laws. 

Throughtout South Africa’s history, 
the pass laws have caused more bitter 
resentment than any other grievance. 
Why? Because failure to produce a 
reference book on demand is a criminal 
offence. And it is an offence if any one 
of the relevant passes is not in order. 
Every day countless Africans, who in 
a normal country would be described 
as “law-abiding,” are stopped by police 
who demand their books. Even if the 
book is only a few yards away, in a 
man’s jacket at his “place of work,” 
the police seldom wait for proof before 
bundling him into a pick-up van which 
takes him to the nearest charge office. 
He could get legal defence—if he knew 
about legal processes and could afford 
a lawyer. 


RIME Minister Nehru of India 
described the racial policies of 
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MEMBERS of the African National Congress 


PTT A LOT ee. I = TRE RMSE 


- 


Wide World 


give the “Thumbs Up” sign as they 


take part in the “Day of Mourning on March 28 at Orlando East, near Johannes- 
burg. 





the South African government as the 
negation of everything for which the 
United Nations and every civilized 
government stands. The Indian Low- 
er House observed a minute’s silence 
in sympathy for the victims of the 
Sharpeville shootings. 


Moving a Resolution on the “tragic 
incidents,” Mr. Nehru said that these 
policies, which had evoked strong 
reaction from all parts of the world, 
would lead to disaster. The motion 
was supported by all parties and was 
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passed unanimously after a brief dis- 
cussion. 
It read: “This House deplores and 


records its deep sense of sorrow at 


the tragic incidents which occurred 
at Langa township and Sharpeville, 
near Cape Town, on March 21 re 
sulting in the death of a large num- 
ber of Africans from police firing. It 
sends its deep sympathy to Africans 
who have suffered from this firing 


and from the policy of racial dis ¥ 


crimination and suppression of Afri- 
can people in their own homeland.” 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


ON THE “SIT-IN’ STRIKES 


| 
x W. Woolworth, S. S. Kresge, S. H. Kress, and W. T. Grant stores 
e publicly announced on March 15, 1960, that they would continue their 
policy of refusing to serve Negro customers at lunch counters in their stores 
in the southern states. 

On March 15, the police forces of southern states arrested more than 
500 Negro students who were protesting the lunch-counter policies of the 
chain stores. 

Orangeburg, S. C., police used tear gas and fire hose on Negro students 
as the young people were walking peacefully along the streets before they 
had reached the retail business district. 

Students numbering 350 were arrested in Orangeburg and held in a 
stockade. Others were arrested in Rock Hill and Columbia, S. C. 

In Atlanta, Ga., 77 students protesting the lunch counter policies of 
the chain variety stores were arrested by police. 

' Gov. Ernest F. Hollings, Jr., of South Carolina, has stated that these 
protests against lunch counter policies will be crushed even though teéch- 

‘ nically no law is being violated. Gov. S. Ernest Vandiver of Georgia has 

& ° . 

' echoed the policy of Gov. Hollings. 

Gov. John Patterson of Alabama is the original “get tough” southern 
governor. Protesting Negro students have been expelled from Alabama 
State College in Montgomery, the capital, and the chief of police has urged 
the governor to close down the college. 

It is apparent that the full power of southern state governments, includ- 
es and § ing special laws rushed through the legislatures, as well as state, local and 
ow a§ county police forces, is being used to support chain variety stores in their 


W Vorld 


s they 
annes- 


of dis- F 


curred anti-Negro lunch counter policies, and that at the very height of this per- 
seville, § secution the federal government, through the Congress of the Unitdd States, 
21 te § is steadfastly refusing to legislate adequate relief. 

a Thus, in their campaign for equality and human dignity, Negro Ameri- 
‘ing. 


cans are forced to fall back upon their own resources, spiritual, economic 
fricams § and political. 





firing Therefore, under the provocations of March 15, cited above, and in 
al dis- accordance with the clearly expressed consensus of the NAACP Board of 
f Afri Directors at its meeting March 14 to support fully the protest demonstra- 
sland. tions aimed at the humiliating policy of chain variety stores and to resist 
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persecution connected therewith, all organized units of the NAACP are 
advised that a racial self-defense policy on an expanded scale is in effect as 
of the date of this issue of The Crisis. 


NAACP OFFICERS PICKET VARIETY STORES 


ED by 82-year-old president Arthur B. Spingarn and executive secretary 

Roy Wilkins, the national office staff of the Association picketed the 
S. H. Kress and the F. W. Woolworth variety stores in Fifth Avenue at 
39th*Street on March 30. 

Fifty staff members braved drizzle and rain to dramatize the NAACP’s 
newly expanded racial self-defense policy to New Yorkers. 

This policy of “withholding patronage from all units of chain and 
variety stores in all sections of the country” which refuse lunch counter 
service to southern Negroes was announced by Mr. Wilkins on ‘March 16. 

Handbills distributed on the two picket lines cited the dual role of the 
marchers as NAACP staff members and American citizens “who believe in 
equal justice for all and who seek to preserve the good name of America as 
leader of the Free World.” 

National office staff members listed the following reasons for their 
action: “To demonstrate our full support of the southern Negro student 
protest against jim crowism in the South; and 

“To focus public attention on the discriminatory policy of the chain 
in which this store is a link. And to rally support of all elements of the 
community in behalf of the gallant stand of southern youth for freedom.” 

Placards proclaimed the Association’s support of the student demon- 
strations, branded segregation as immoral, and asked “why spend our money 
with chains whose southern stores refuse to serve Negroes at lunch 


counters?” 
oe * * 


Responding to a memorandum from executive secretary Roy Wilkins 
calling for nationwide action in support of the southern students’ “sit-in 


—— 


DR. WILLIAM WATTS presents an NAACP life membership plaque, in memory 
of the late Dr. George B. Murphy to the widow Mrs. Grace Murphy, who took 
out the membership. Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson, president of the Baltimore, Md., 
branch looks on. BOTTOM: Proud owners of an NAACP life membership are 
these representatives of Castle Williams Lodge, No. 11, Free and Accepted 
Masons, Boston, Massachusetts. Pictured accepting the membership plaque on 
behalf of the lodge, from L, are Cleo W. Wooten, treasurer; Godfrey W. Hall, 
present master; John Fernandez, past master, and Kivie Kaplan, national life 
membership co-chairman of the NAACP. 
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demonstrations” at lunch counters in the South, scores of local units of the 
Association have initiated picketing of Woolworth, Kress, Kresge and Grant Na 
variety stores in their respective communities. no 
(4 NAACP-sponsored picket lines have been formed in front of these | South 
stores in cities across the nation from Boston to San Francisco. Already r 
some branches are making plans for a sustained campaign of picketing. San ' who I 
Francisco and New Haven have plans for continuing their demonstrations. | 





















In Baltimore, ministers, inspired by the church committee of the Balti- | a 
more NAACP branch, picketed the variety stores on April 9, the Saturday ; Colur 
before Palm Sunday. This demonstration, according to Dr. Lillie M. Jack- © «, 1, 
son, president of the branch “helped launch full-scale community support [| pathy 
for the NAACP-sponsored racial self-defense program to withhold retail | f 
trade from stores that discriminate on a local basis and through their of the 
southern outlets.” at No 

Among cities, not previously announced, in which the NAACP has aid fu 
instituted picketing are Kansas City, Witchita, Topeka, Hutchinson, Ft. Scott, I 
Wellington and Salina, Kans.; Washington, Omaha, Nebr.; Akron, Youngs- joined 
town, Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; tion i 
Chicago; Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 7 ] 

© cards. 
i / 
| picket 
: facult 
SOME 200-odd girls of Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., staged a } 
protest march against the local Woolworth store on March 22 in support of § 
desegregated lunch counters in the South. The girls marched past the store once ' of th 
and then left, leaving two picketers behind. A Saratoga city ordinance prohibits lege s 
the gathering of more than two people for such purposes. f tion « 
i Branc 
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NORTHERN COLLEGES SUPPORT “’SIT-INS” 


ae N a variety of swiftly organized and inventive ways, great numbers of 


northern college students have indicated overwhelming support of the 


hese South’s Negro student demonstrators. 

vady Meanwhile, a number of NAACP college-chapter leaders in the South, 

San who have spearheaded the drive against segregated facilities, took leave from 

aan. front-line activities to speak in distant cities on behalf of their cause. 

alti- They addressed NAACP-sponsored rallies in Washington, New York, 

rday Columbus, Detroit, San Francisco, and Hartford, Conn., as fellow students 

ack- in many of the North’s foremost institutions marched, prayed, staged sym- 

port pathy “sit-ins,” picketed and collected student defense funds. 

— At Oberlin College in Ohio students collected over $2,000 for defense 
eir 


of the Nashville students. On far-north campuses such as Wheaton College 
at Norton, Mass., students trooped through nearby towns collecting student 
aid funds. 

In Saratoga Springs, N. Y., about 20 Skidmore College faculty members 
joined 200 college girls in a demonstration against lunch counter discrimina- 
tion in the South. 

Even medical students set aside their books and took up protest pla- 
cards. 

At New Haven, 35 Yale medical students, operating in four shifts, 
picketed three midtown chain stores. Meantime, Yale divinity students and 
faculty announced a “silent march” around the city’s main square. 

NAACP youth secretary Herbert Wright, who has coordinated many 
of the student activities in the South, said: “The increased activity by col- 
hibits lege students has brought new NAACP memberships and requests for forma- 
tion of new college chapters in such schools as Vassar, Bennington, and 
Brandeis University.” 

While Vassar, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has no formal chapter, its stu- 
a dent body led by a Negro undergraduate, Miss Marion Gray, staged widely 


a -) 8 bs 
QRB 
EE OIE OLE T ET LTT, ELL IED ELLIE OE ETI 


publicized demonstrations at variety stores in that city. As if synchronized 
to act at the same time, college girls at Bennington and Smith Colleges 
launched similar protests. 

In New York, 300 NAACP student leaders from New York University, 
Columbia University and the City College of New York paraded in front 
of a midtown Woolworth’s store. 

“Northern students must get involved,” said Peter Steinberg, editor of 
the City College Observation Post, “They are neglecting their duty as stu- 
dents and citizens if they don’t.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, NAACP college chapters at Howard, 
Catholic and American universities held a mass civil-rights rally in the 
capitol city’s Lafayette Square on Saturday, March 26. 

Student protest groups have been addressed by NAACP labor secretary 
Herbert Hill and NAACP program director James Farmer. Mr. Hill ad- 
dressed students at Vassar College and met with students at the University 
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UPI Phot 





FELTON TURNER, Houston, Texas, removes a bandage to show the “KKK’ § 
initials carved twice in his abdomen. Turner told authorities that four armed 
masked white men abducted him, took him to a wooded area, and then left him 
hanging upside down from a tree after beating him and carving the Ku Klux Klan 
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initials on him. 
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of Connecticut on March 31. ‘Mr. Farmer addressed a rally in San Francisco 
on April 1 when that city’s NAACP branch also heard young Thomas 
Gaither, NAACP college chapter president at Claflin College in Orange- 
burg, S. C. 

On Sunday, March 21, Lloyd Williams, head of the NAACP South 
Carolina state youth conference and coordinator of student “sit-in demonstra- 
tions,” addressed 500 delegates at the New York State Christian Conference 
representing 37 New York colleges. 


WITHHOLDING POLICY CATCHING ON 


HERE was considerable evidence in March that consumers in many 

cities are beginning to withhold patronage from chain-variety stores with 
units in the South that discriminate against Negro customers at lunch- 
counters. 

The “withholding policy” was announced by NAACP executive secre- 
tary Roy Wilkins in a directive to all NAACP branches on March 16. 

Up to this point NAACP units were only asked to support student 
demonstrators by sending wires to the store heads, picketing, and handing 
out literature. 

“Almost every branch without exception has conducted meetings, 
launched picketing campaigns, and sent wires,” Gloster B. Current, director 
of branches, said today. 

The NAACP New England Regional Conference made Saturday, 
March 26, “New England NAACP Picket Day.” 

Mrs. Mary Johnson Lowe, president of the Bronx branch NAACP, 
reported the successful picketing of a Woolworth store in the Bronx com- 
munity: 

“During the four-and-one-half hours of picketing, the store was prac- 
tically empty and we are pleased to report that we were greatly encouraged 
by the people on the street who displayed complete sympathy with our 
efforts and appreciated the public pronouncement of the fight of the Negro 
for equality in the North as well as the South.” 

Similar responses have come from such diverse cities, with NAACP 
branches, as Denver, Colo.; Danbury, Conn.; Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
Dowagiac, Mich. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, the membership took their message to the air 
waves, announced formation of picket lines and urged listeners to write to 
the stores’ home offices. Picketers gave out 2,500 leaflets in one day. 

“IT don’t know when there has been such enthusiasm on the part of the 
branches for a specific cause,” Mr. Current added. 

The decision to urge withholding of patronage was made after F. W. 
Woolworth, S. S. Kresge, S. H. Kress, and W. T. Grant publicly announced 
on March 15 their intention to continue their policy of refusing to serve 
Negroes except on a segregated basis. 

Mr. Current observed that it was “still too early to fully evaluate the 
effectiveness of the withholding patronage phase.” 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


California: Dr. A. R. Taylor was installed on January 24 as president 
of the PASADENA branch; taking office with him were Mrs. Lillian Mims, 
first vice-president; J. T. Alexander, second vice-president; Linn Hattersley, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Rose Reed, secretary; Shirley Jones, assistant 
secretary; and Dr. Robin I. Bennett, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee are Theodore Bartlett, Mrs. Lillian 
Brown, Mrs. Peannie Butler, Mrs. Margaret Fleming, Rev. Mr. George 
Garner I, Mrs. Carolina Kidd, Leroy Mims, Fred Valentine, Mrs. Theresa 
House, Alvin Johnson, Dr. Harold Mavritte, Dr. Robert Nesbitt, Samuel 
Sheats, George Simmons, Edward Singer, Harold Sternis, Mrs. Valerie 
Taylor, Mrs. Ruth Valentine, John Wright, Louis Almore, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lowe. 

The new officers were installed by Father Alfred E. Norman, pastor 
of the St. Barnabas Episcopal Church. 


Connecticut: The NEW LONDON branch voted to appeal to the na- 
tional offices of the variety stores in the current “sit-ins” to end segregated 
lunch counters in their southern outlets. 

The principal arguments against local demonstrations in support of the § sryen 
southern “sit-ins” was the fact that there is no discrimination at the lunch § (CA 13 
counters of New London branches of the chains and the local stores’ policies } ‘0 the 


of hiring qualified Negroes, a chapter spokesman said. ane 


Illinois: Members of the youth council of the CHICAGO branch con- Elerby, 
ducted picket lines at the Woolworth Stores in Lake Meadows on March 26 
in support of southern-student protest against racial discrimination at lunch- § ¢xecuti 
counter in the South. Willis, 
The Chicago branch has called on Benjamin Willis, superintendent of § stading 
Chicago schools to report any action he has taken on charges of racial in- 





equities in Chicago schools. The branch raised the following issues: held : 
An examination be made of qualitative differences in training being senting 
provided children in all-Negro schools and those in integrated or all white Th 
schools. One sp 
That efforts be taken to equalize classroom loads and length of school }) acterize 
days in all Chicago schools. Th 
That plans be worked out for transporting children by bus from over- § would , 
crowded areas to schools where there is vacant space. would ] 


The letter was dated March 15 and bore the names of Theodore A. § tomers 
Jones, chairman of the education committee, and Reverend Carl A. Fuqua equality 
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; U.S. Navy 
SEVEN members of the crew of the S.S. Comcrudiv and the USS Bremerton 






f the 


unch f (CA 130) were tops in the NAACP holiday-seal campaign. They contributed $103 
licies | ‘0 the NAACP. Pictured here are Ard, Ridley, Kirksey, Ralph, Carr, O’Neal, and 
) Adams. Other contributors not pictured are Williams, Robertson, Jenkins, Gayle, 
Sulcer, Moore, Cain, Bradley, Haskins, Hicks, Smith, Johnson, Richardson, 
oon » Elerby, Mitchell, Fleming, Barber, Oliver, Pruitt, Smith, James, Johnson, Martin, 
sh 26 Jones, White, Lynch, Acey, Brown, Scott, and Caston. 
unch- § executive secretary. It also asked for an opportunity to discuss with Dr. 
Willis, “complaints that there are evidences of racial discrimination in up- 
nt of § grading and in assignment of Board of Education personnel.” 
al in- Indiana: The INDIANA state youth conference of the NAACP was 
_ § held in Gary, October 23-25, 1959, with 219 delegates in attendance repre- 
being senting thirteen youth councils and college chapters. 
white The KOKOMO branch is engaged in a fight for a state FEPC statute. 
One speaker at a branch meeting which discussed FEPC legislation char- 
school ' acterized Komo employers in the following manner: 


The first group includes “God-fearing and law-abiding people” who 
over’ § would obey FEPC legislation because it is the thing to do; the second group 

, Would hire Negroes if they weren’t afraid of what their friends and cus- 
tomers would say; and the third group are the die-hards who object to 
equality in employment for Negroes. 


ore A. § 
Fuqua 
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Maryland: The following news, which appeared in the March 5, 1960, 
issue of the Washington Post & Times Herald, signaled the successful con- 
clusion of the twenty-month campaign of the MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
branch in its fight against racial discrimination in the eating facilities o 
the Woodward and Lothrop Department Store in Chevy Chase, Maryland: 


STORE LIFTS NEGRO BAN IN RESTAURANT 
Woodward & Lothrop has ended its ban on serving Negroes in the restaurant} 

of the firm’s Chevy Chase store. 
The ban led the Montgomery County branch of the NAACP to picket 
Woodies’ new Wheaton Plaza store at its opening on February 5. Yesterday the! 
NAACP asked shoppers who had boycotted Woodies’ at its request to ; 






= 





their patronage. 


Woodward & Lothrop’s, or Woodies’ as it is more generally called, 
operates a chain of four department stores in the Metropolitan Washington, 
D.C., area, including the new Wheaton (Md.) Plaza store referred to in 
the above news story. Two of the stores contain eating facilities—the down. 
town Washington store, and the Chevy Chase store. The restaurant of the 
Washington store serves all patrons without discrimination but the policy of 
the Chevy Chase store from the beginning was to refuse service to Negroes 
in the Fountain Room. 

Concerted efforts by the branch to get this humiliating policy changed 
began in June 1958. 

Since Woodies’ was just one of the several stores in the county with 
such a policy, although the most prominent, the first effort attempted a gen 
eral solution by trying to get the Montgomery County government to pas 
an ordinance prohibiting eating or drinking places, hotels, hospitals, etc. 
from discriminating because of race, creed or national origin. Letters were f 
written to each member of the County Council, which included a suggested f 
draft of such an ordinance. However, the Council failed to act on this 
proposal even though the branch had a large measure of public support. 

Then, early in 1959, construction started on the new Wheaton Plaz 
store which was to be the “showpiece” of the huge Wheaton Plaza Shopping| 
Center in Wheaton, Md. The “Grand Opening” was announced for February} 
5, 1960. The branch finally learned that the new store was not to have eating 
facilities; therefore our initial fears that Woodies’ discriminatoin policy 
would be extended into a new area of the County were allayed. However, 
the widely publicized opening of the new store, with the attndant ceremonies 
and fanfare, offered an excellent opportunity to call the attention of the 
public to Woodies’ discriminatory policy in its Chevy Chase store. 

Therefore, the branch enlisted the support of local church groups ed 
other organizations to picket the opening ceremonies. Before carrying oul 
this plan, however, we wrote still another letter to Mr. Parker restating ou! 
position on his discrimination policy and asking that it be changed. We 
stated further that if the policy was not changed we would consider it ouf 
obligation to ask the public to express its disapproval in “concrete ways.” 
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In a few days we received Mr. Parker’s characteristically curt reply that 
there was little likelihood that the policy would be changed. 

Our pickets were present en masse at the opening ceremonies and, 
after the speechmaking by Mr. Parker and other assembled dignitaries, we 
circulated through the crowd passing out printed leaflets. The leaflets pointed 
out the injustice of the discrimination policy and asked people to express 
their disapproval of this policy by doing one of the following two things: 

To cancel their charge accounts at Woodies’; 

To make a no-buying pledge if they didn’t have an account. 

The leaflets incorporated printed forms to be signed to implement 
either of these two actions. People were asked to mail the signed forms to 
the branch so that we could collate them and send them through to 
Woodies’ in groups. 

Hundreds of these forms were also distributed to members of churches 
and other organizations in the County through a “key man” in each organ- 
ization who was responsible for their distribution and the collection of the 
signed forms. 


The response to these efforts was highly gratifying and we were soon 
sending large groups of cancellations and no-buying pledges to Mr. Parker, 
with covering letters asking him to take the appropriate action. 


It wasn’t long before Mr. Parker wrote us a letter saying that Negroes 
would now beserved in the Fountain Room of the Chevy Chase store and 
asking that we notify those who had canceled their accounts or signed no- 
buying pledges. In fact, the dateline of the Washington Post news story 
about Woodies’ changed policy was exactly one month after the opening 
of the Wheaton store. 


Massachusetts: A revitalization of the Roxbury Rehabilitation Project 
and increased enforcement of fair-housing codes were among the topics dis- 
cussed recently at a special conference held by Mayor John E. Collins with 
members of the BOSTON branch. 

The Boston branch is stepping up its campaign to get branch members 
to register and to vote. 


Michigan: New officers of Local 339, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, contributed $1,003.25 to executive secretary Arthur L. Johnson 
of the DETROIT branch as a memorial tribute to Harry Newmark, the late 
president of Local 339. 


Nevada: The RENO-SPARKS branch held its “membership kick-off 
campaign meeting” on March 20, with Charles James as the guset speaker. 


New Jersey: The JERSEY CITY branch presented a play, “This Is 
Our Day,” on April 23 at Public School 14. The play had a cast of more 
than fifty people in addition to a choir and a dancing group. 


New York: The CENTRAL LONG ISLAND branch welcomes its 
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tional president. 


The JAMAICA branch held a mass rally on March 27 in protest against ' 


lunch-counter discrimination in variety stores in the South. 


Rev. John Wells installed new officers of the SPRING VALLEY f 


branch on January 20, as follows: William Scott, president; Allan Mullgrave, 
vice-president; Lucille Stewart, secretary; and Joseph Thaxton, treasurer. 


newest life member, The National Association of Negro Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., of which Mrs. Florence Allen Holmes is na- | 






oo 


The branch was likewise an active participant in a recent project for | 


good-neighbor housing. 


Pennsylvania: New officers and executive-committee members of the | 


PHILADELPHIA branch were installed by Judge Theodore O. Spaulding | 


on March 19, as follows: A Leon Higginbotham, Jr., Esq., president; 
George B. Morris, vice-president; Reba O. Bowie, 2nd vice-president; Mary 


Williams, secretary; Constance Clayton, assistant secretary; Clarence Dock- 


ens, treasurer. 

Executive committee members are John Archer, James K. Baker, Esq., 
Harriet Barbour, Gertrude Barnes, Lucille Blondin, Rev. Madison A. Bowe, 
Dr. Frank W. Burge, Dorothy Burton, Rev. Leonard Carr, Ernest Fleming, 
Walter Gay, Esq., Dr. Wm. H. Gray, Harry Greene, Samuel Hall, Isabel 


Fae 


= 


Hoggard, Samuel D. Holmes, Sr., Dr. Eugene W. Jones, Rev. Mahlon Lewis, : 
Fr. Thomas Logan, C. W. Maxwell, Mae McCrary, Charles Mitchell, Rev. | 


Noah W. Moore, Jr., Rosa Pitts, Walter Reeder, E. W. Rhodes, Esq., Dr. 


Carleton Richards Sarah Scott, Stanley Shotz, Catherine Smith, Rev. Leon | 


Sullivan, Arthur Thomas, Mabel Turner, Esq., Hallye West, and William 
A. Young, Jr. 


Wisconsin: The MILWAUKEE branch moved into its new offices at 
815 West North Avenue on March 1. The new office is less expensive and 
it is more conveniently located. 
















NAACP fund raisers 
of the life member- 
ship committee are, 
from L, Dr. S. Ralph 
Harlow, Smith Col- 
lege; Mrs. Marion 
Beaven; and_ Kivie 
Kaplan, co-chairman 
NAACP life member- 
ship committee. 
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ME, TOO? 


TO THE LOCAL CITY COUNCIL 


I see that you have posted an examination announcement for those 
the |) wishing to become city firemen, 
4 And that all citizens who fall within a certain “Age Bracket’ are eligible 
for appointment, if they pass the examination. 


od “ME, TOO?” 

Esq., TO A LOCAL REAL ESTATE DEALER 

ae ; I note that you are advertising “Fine Homes” for sale, in a new 
aka! addition, 

a: ' And that anybody who is able to make a down payment of one thousand 
Det dollars can buy one of these attractive dwellings. 

) Dr. “ME, TOO?” 


TO A SOUTHERN STATE UNIVERSITY 


I noticed in a recent editorial that your Medical School is now ranked 





-and — as the best, and largest in the entire SOUTHLAND, 

And that all applicants who can qualify for admission to it will be 

accepted. 
“ME, TOO?” 
TO A PASTOR OF THE FINEST CHURCH IN TOWN 

I understand that your beautiful new Church edifice will accommodate 
aisers | additional members, 
mber- And that you have extended an invitation from your pulpit, to all 
Ralph members of your Faith, to join your Church. 
a 
Se “ME, TOO?” 
Kivie | J. Mason Brewer 
irman 


mber- 
e. 
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College and School News|“ 


BisHoP COLLEGE was host May 3- 
6 to the thirtieth annual session of 
the Lacy Kirk Williams Ministers’ 
Institute. This year’s theme is “Com- 
municating the Gospel.” 

Seventy-ninth founders’ day was 
celebrated at Bishop April 4-10 un- 
der the direction of J. D. Hurd, ’49, 
and a founders’ week committee. 
Theme of the observance was “New 
frontiers for Christian higher educa- 
tion: our challenge and responsi- 
bility.” 

Dr. Jerome H. Holland, president 
of Delaware State College, Dover, 
Delaware, was founders’ day speaker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE’s dietetic in- 
ternship program has been re-ap- 
proved for the next two years by the 
American Dietetic Association. The 
program has been endorsed by ADA 
consecutively since its inception in 
1954. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 


A fully accredited college of Liberal Arts 
open to all qualified students regardless 


of race, religion, nationality, sex. 
© 35 areas of study in 19 departments 


© Advanced ROTC 


® Regular, Evening, Summer Sessions 


Write: 


DIRECTOR of ADMISSIONS and PLACEMENT 
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and to 


jtoao 
Dr. Ira L. Ferguson, professor of © of the 


public health and education at Tuske- Thre 
gee 1950-58, has been elected the | selectec 
first chairman of the San Francisco §) roads 


Republican Council for Equal Op- } York € 
portunity. § rican-st 
& © mer. T 


; dents 1 

HowarD UNIVERSITY Officials an- ¥ United 
nounced in March the receipt of a weeks | 
$43,900 grant for a two-year study & der the 


of solidified permanent gases by the F City gr 








university's department of physics.§ The 
Dr. Erwin M. Horl, assistant pro-§ Bolling 
fessor of physics, will direct the re-—) New Y 
search program. son, Jr 

Howard was host March 20-26 tof the 
a citizenship institute which brought | directia 


some 150 high-school girls from six § of the 
states to Washington for a week of § pate in 
meetings and tours. The institute, 7 toy, o 
which was sponsored by Howard and) 4 meric 
the National Association of Colored™ The er 
Women’s Clubs, was designed to give) 6 sing 
the students an opportunity to ob {> and 


serve federal governmental functions |) August. 


; How 
- Daniels 
Sorary | 
) guished 

the co 
» Univer: 
Dis profe 
: at How 


Dr. 
Sof the 
mond, ' 
erin M 
LEGE. / 
servanc 


® 7 national honor societies 
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and to learn the responsibilities of 

citizens. 

1S | The university was host March 26 
> to a one-day conference of alumni 

or of | of the school of social work. 

uske- Three Howard students have been 

i the | selected by the Operations-Cross- 

cisco | roads Africa Committee of New 

| Op: F York City to participate in West Af- 
'rican-study-work groups this sum- 
" mer. They will be among 135 stu- 
—_ from colleges throughout the 

Is an-) United States who will spend six 









of a} weeks in West African countries un- 
study § der the sponsorship of the New York 
ry the City group. 
1ysics. | The university students are Sonja 
| pro-) Bolling, Washington; Diane Colter, 
he re-} New York City; and James D. Wil- 


son, Jr., Flint, Michigan. 

-26 0 =The University Choir, under the 
rought § direction of Warner Lawson, dean 
mM SIX of the school of music, will partici- 
eek 0! pate in a State Department-sponsored 
stitute, tour of twenty Central and South 
rd and) American countries this summer. 
olored™ The group, which will include some 
to giv’ 60 singers, will begin its tour June 
to ob) 12 and is expected to return in late 
actions F August. 

» Howard professor Walter  T. 
| Daniels has been presented an Hon- 
porary Medallion Award for distin- 
| guished postgraduate achievement by 
sthe college of engineering of the 
» University of Arizona. Dr. Daniels 
sis professor of structural engineering 
hat Howard. 

: . 


Dr. Gordon B. Hancock, pastor 
of the Moore Street Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., was founders’ day speak- 
er in March at VirGINIA STATE CoL- 
LEGE. A part of the anniversary ob- 
servance was a pilgrimage, headed by 
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VSC president Robert P. Daniel, to 
visit the grave of Alfred W. Harris, 
Negro member of the Virginia State 
Legislature who in 1882 introduced 
the bill to found Virginia State Col- 
lege. 

VSC was host March 24-25 to the 
seventh annual work conference of 
Colored Parents and Teachers. Main 
speaker at the conference was Dr. 
Edward Brice, specialist in funda- 
mental and literary education of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Joyce Taylor, a junior voice ma- 
jor, recently won first prize at the 
audition held by the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing at 
Hollins College, Roanoke, Virginia. 
Miss Taylor, a Richmonder, will rep- 
resent the State of Virginia in the 
South Eastern Regional Audition to 
be held by NATS at Converse Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., in their an- 
nual quest for the “Singer of the 
Year.” 

The alumni, faculty, staff, and 
students of VSC honored president 
Robert P. Daniel in March on his 
tenth anniversary as president of the 
college. Approximately 1,500 guests 
attended the testimonial. 


Rev. L. Venchael Booth, pastor of 
the Zion Baptist Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was principal speaker at the 
nineteenth religious convocation of 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY. 

The educational department of 
VUU is using audio-visual aids in 
order to better prepare its students 
for teaching. 
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SECEUACUTORAEEOROAURROODOEEGUREGEORULDEREGERAUEEGEOEOUEOLUOOUEUGO RARE DOGEOEOELEORORURUOORICREUIEDE LS 


CHEYNEY STATE COLLEGE 


Cheyney, Pennsylvania 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES offered: 
Elementary Education ..B.S. Degree 
Secondary Education in 

English, Social Studies, Science 

and Mathematics —.......B.S. Degree 
Home Economics B.S. in H.E. 
Industrial Arts ~__.._... B.S. Degree 


Requirements: Admissions Examination 
and graduation from a standard 
four year high school 

Fully accredited by 
The National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education . . . and The 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


For further information and catalog 
write to Registrar: 
JAMES HENRY DUCKREY, President 
Cheyney State College 


TUUPEUUA SERA ARUULERGEEDOO USGA ERUTEROUERERU EERE TUERORDOEERASERUSEEUUEBEOU DORE OROREEDEUD DDO DREMAE ES 


AOUOVANDDEUDUEDEDEREDERAEGUOUOGUOOOUUOOOUOUOOOOELEREOEOEORUUDONOEOOODOOUOEOOOOOUOOO DNS 


SUAUEOUAUUOENONAOEEENOUUEEERESOUOURUOUUOOEEEAUCOEEREAOOEACHAEAOEEUOURESEETO ODDS ATUOUOEE TU DEEERECU OO EDETTEOREOEE DEEDES 


UL 





BENEDICT 
COLLEGE 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located in The City of Columbia 
* 
The following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


5 

{PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
| Splendid Opportunities for Intellectual 


Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational—Class ‘‘A’’ Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
€ 
For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, Pres., Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 
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Subscribe to The Crisis 
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Morris BROWN COLLEGE has re. 
ceived a grant of $25,660 from the 
National Science Foundation to con. 
duct a nine-week institute (June 6 
August 5) in science and mathe) 
matics for high-school students who © 
show promise in these areas. 

Dr. Ann Scarlett Cochran, profes.) : 






sor of education and director of 
teacher training at MBC, led thes 
student-faculty financial campaign? 
by raising $4,500 of a total of $13.) 
000 raised in the campaign. 


Thirty-two students made the hon- 
or roll at WILLIAM PENN BUSINES 
INSTITUTE (Philadelphia, Pa.) dur 
ing the last term. Twenty-five of the 
thirty-two were young women work. 
ing towards diplomas in the steno) 
graphic course, the junior-accountiny— 
course and the business administra-7 
tion course. f 


: 

Chairman of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, Dr. John A. Hannah,’ 
was major speaker at the nations 
convocation of the UNITED NEGRO” 
COLLEGE FUND, March 25-27, Den 
ver, Colorado. 

Neil H. McElroy, Cincinnati, and) 
John H. Johnson, Chicago, have ac-) 
cepted appointments to serve as vice: 
chairmen of the UNCF’s 19640 ap 
peal. 

= 


A panel of experts in interracial 
problems discussed the current inte: 
gration issue on March 23 in Co 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY’s Harkness The 
ater in the Nicolas Murray Butle 
Library. Subject of the discussion 
was “Citizenship and Segregation in 
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the United States.” 








More than 100 dancers, musicians, 
and singers from all parts of the 
world participated in the university’s 
Fifth Annual World Dance Festival 
held on March 12 in the McMillan 
Theater. 

@ 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE was host 
March 16-18 to the fifteenth annual 
Institute on Successful Marriage and 
Family Living, sponsored by the 
Morehouse department of sociology. 

Lecturer-consultants were Dr. 
Lawrence S. Bee, of the University 
of Kansas; Dr. Eleanor Hamilton, 
director of the Hamilton School for 
Marriage and Family Life; Mrs. 
Naomi Thomas Gray, Planned Par- 
enthood Federation of America; and 
Mrs. Naomi R. Harrison, dean of 
women, St. Paul’s College, Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia. Professor Walter R. 
Chivers, chairman of the Morehouse 
department of sociology, is director 
of the annual institute. 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF Na- 
TURAL HIsTORY began on March 14 
a course for nature counselors and 
youth leaders. Summer counselors 
and group leaders who are expected 
to know leaf, bird, rock, and reptile 
can prepare themselves by partici- 
pating in this course. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY is one of 
six colleges and universities which 
have been chosen to conduct a train- 
ing institute in counseling and guid- 
ance under the National Defense Act 
for the academic year 1960-61. 
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The nineteenth annual exhibition 
of paintings, sculptures, and prints by 
Negro artists opened on May 1 for 
a month’s showing. In last year’s ex- 
hibition the jury selected, from over 
500 entries, 139 works by 82 artists 
for showing. 

Religious-emphasis week at the 
university was Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, 
pastor emeritus of the Central Meth- 
odist Church of Detroit, Michigan. 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK marserint,an subjects 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y.16 


GET AHEAD BY KNOWING 
WHAT'S AHEAD 


Confidential facts & information designed 
especially for those who want to be in- 
formed as to how they can profitably use 
the future for their benefit. These analyses 
are given by the NATIONAL ANALYST RE- 


PORTER, the only publication that tells how 
current events are affecting the Negro now 
and in the future. Ideal for progressive in- 
dividuals who want to move fast, Churches, 
Fraternal 


and 
clubs. Send $4.95 check or M.O. to NA- 
TIONAL ANALYST Reporter, Dept. X, Box 
5922, Chicago, Illinois, for year’s subscrip- 
tion: 12 big informative issues. Satisfaction 
or money back guaranteed. 


organizations, businesses 





UNWANTED HAIR 


Removed permanently without scars 
Latest Method — Air conditioned 
LEA GOLDSCHMIDT 


201 W. 89th St. 1F, N.Y.C. 24 
Tel. EN 2-9242 25 years experience 
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Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 


LIKE Ol’ Man River... 
Prices keep rollin’ along 


JOIN THE CIRCLE OF SMART BUYERS! ... 
BUY AT WHOLESALE — SAVE UP TO 70% 


At last, you can legally buy at low 
wholesale prices such famous brands as 
Zenith, Kodak, Dormeyer, Ekco, Easy, 
Royal, Maytag, Motorola, Black & Decker, 
Crown, Columbia, Hotpoint, Schick, Smith- 
Corona, Underwood, RCA, Ronson, Parker, 
Bulova, Westinghouse and many others. 


Yes, the fine products of most famous 
manufacturers can be bought by you 
Direct-by-Mail at low Confidential Whole- 
sale Prices—the nearest thing to 100% 
dealer cost we have seen and, thank 
goodness, it’s perfectly legal, when you 
buy by Mail! 


Beat the high cost of Living! Order your 
Gifts and everyday needs for yourself 
and friends from our catalog of Name 
Brand Merchandise. Save up to 70%. 
Deposit on Catalog $1., which will be re- 
funded on your first order. Send for your 
catalog Today! Ebony Sales Company, 
Wholesale Division, 3011C - 19th St., 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





George Sheppersob, lecturer in 
imperial and American history at 
Edinburgh University, delivered two 
lectures at BOSTON UNIVERSITY un- 
der the auspices of the university’s 
African research and studies pro- 
gram. He discussed “Problems of 
African History” on March 28; 





“Problems of Nationalism in East 
and Central Africa” on March 29. 

Rare books and manuscripts on 
Africa were on display at the uni- 


versity’s Chenery Library, during the | 
month of March, in honor of the 


recent tour of Africa by President 
and Mrs. Harold C. Case. 


CENTRAL STATE COOLLEGE trustee 
Dr. W. P. Young, Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been honored with the 
presidency-elect of the Mahoning 
County Chapter of the American 
Academy of General Practice and 
will take office for the 1961 term. 


Silas Mosley of Newark, New 
Jersey, is a student-teacher at the 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVER- 
sity in Tokyo, Japan. Mr. Mosley 
spends ten hours a week teaching 
conversational English to Japanese 
freshmen at ICU. 


NAACP board chair- 
man Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver (R)_ confers 
with other guests al- 
tending recent convo 
cation of University 
College of the West 
Indies, Kingston, Ja 
maica. From L, James 
Ticburd, Tobago and 
Dr. P. M. Sherlock. 
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AN EFFECTIVE REBUTTAL 


Property Values and Race: Studies in Seven 
Cities. By Luigi Laurenti. Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1960. XIX-+256pp. $6.00. 


Many sound arguments and theories 
have been advanced by supporters of 


_ democratic freedom in housing. Oppo- 


nents, on the other hand, have been 
able to conjure up only a few fears 
and myths in support of their beliefs, 
which are rooted in racial prejudice. 
Among these myths, the one most con- 
sistently employed by industry and resi- 
dents alike is the belief that property 
values decline when non-whites enter 
a neighborhood. 

The book under review is undoubted- 
ly the most effective rebuttal of the 
myth of declining property values ever 
to be publiched. The book is one of a 
series of studies prepared for the Com- 
mission on Race and Housing, with the 
financial assistance of The Fund for 
the Republic. Mr. Laurenti, a former 
professor of economics at the Univer- 
sity of California, based his study on 
an analysis of approximately 10,000 
property transfers in selected areas of 
San Francisco and Oakland, California, 
and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. His 
findings and conclusions also reflect an 
evaluation of studies conducted in Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Detroit and Port- 
land, Oregon. This exhaustive study 
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dramatically identifies the true behavior 
of real estate prices in neighborhoods 
entered by Negroes as more likely to 
improve or to remain stable than to 
decline. 

Among the more significant finds re- 
vealed in Property Values and Race 
are the following: 

The odds are 4 to 1 that property 
values in a neighborhood, entered by 
non-whites, will either keep up with, 
or exceed, values in a comparable non- 
white area. 

An analysis of mortgages and finan- 
cial data reveals that almost as many 
non-whites purchased for cash, plus 
first mortgages, as did whites. The need 
for second-mortgage financing also ap- 
peared to be equally divided among 
whites and non-whites. 

The property value fluctuations in a 
changing neighborhood are directly re- 
lated to the factors of supply and de- 
mand and panic selling. 

Available studies indicate that Ne- 
groes and whites of comparable in- 
comes have practically identical records 
of property maintenance and mortgage 
payments. Some statistics show Negroes 
to have a slightly better record. 

Mr. Laurenti’s report, though rooted 
in statistics, is excellently prepared and 
highly readable. It completely demol- 
ishes the property-value myth; it con- 
stitutes a major contribution to both 
the field of housing and intergroup 
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relations. One hopes that it will be read 
by supporters and opponents alike. 


Jack Woop 
NAACP Special Assistant 
for Housing 


INTEGRATION REPORT 


Addendum: A Five-Year Report on Deseg- 
regation in the Washington, D.C., Schools. 
By Carl F. Hansen. New York: Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’Nai B’Rith, 1960. 
32pp. 35¢. 

The Washington schools were the 
first to desegregate completely in re- 
sponse to the 1954 ruling of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. Five years integration, 
Dr. Hansen declares, have shown a 
steady improvement in academic stand- 
ards, teacher efficiency, and school 
services at the same time that juvenile 
delinquency has dropped. 


He notes that the past five years 
have witnessed marked changes in the 
racial composition of a number of the 
District’s schools, with a preponderance 
of Negroes enrolled in some schools 
that once showed a heavy majority of 
white pupils. He attributes this to so- 
cial, economic, and political factors 
that have changed many of the nation’s 
urban communities rather than to the 
influence of school desegregation. At 
the same time, he points out, academic 
standards have risen along with the in- 
crease in Negro enrollment, which testi- 
fies “to the capacity of the Negro 
pupil to respond to educational oppor- 
tunity.” 

Dr. Hansen lists the following suc- 
cesses for the racially-integrated Wash- 
ington schools: 


Academic standards have gone up. 
Where comparative data are available, 
there has been a general upgrading of 
achievement levels since 1955. “Al- 
though school desegregation does not 
eliminate the deep-seated causes of so- 
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cial, economic, and cultural impoverish- 
ment, it does provide the opportunity 
for an equal sharing of educational re- j 
sources ... ,” the author explains. 


The caliber of teachers has improved. 
Since 1954 teachers have been assigned |} 
and promoted on the basis of merit 
only. 



























School services have improved. In 
1954-1955, the cost of schooling per 
pupil was $308.46. In 1957-58, it was 7 
$389.62. 


Juvenile delinquency has been re- 
duced. As reported in cases per thou- 
sand between 1954 and 1958, juvenile 
delinquency has decreased although 
data for 1958-1959, not yet available 
in cases per thousand, shows an increase 
over the year before. Serious incidents 
primarily racial in origin have been 
relatively infrequent under integration. 


Racial integration has had no effect 
on the usual and social activities of the 
schools. Dr. Hansen emphasizes that 
integration has neither caused, nor can 7 
it cure, certain deep-seated problems | 
of youth, such as indifference to formal © 
education, vandalism, illegitimate preg- 
nancies and venereal disease, which 
have their roots in social and economic 
conditions. He also notes that all stu- 
dents, whether Negro or white, find 
“the same problems when they are 
members of a limited minority in a sec- 
ondary school.” About that bugaboo of 
the segregationist, racial intermarriage: 
“During the first four years of school 
desegregation only one case of racial 
intermarriage has been verified. In this 
instance, the white girl and the Negro 
boy attended high school together for 
one year.” 









































Addendum is a supplement to the 
author’s previous study, “Miracle of 
Social Adjustment: Desegregation it 
the Washington, D. C., Schools,” also 
published by ADL. 
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YOU‘LL FIND HERE THE BOOK YOU WANT 


Order One Of These Books For Your Bookshelves At Once 
We Have Only A Few Copies Left 


Neither Black Nor White, by Dykeman & Stokley.....$5.00 


n re- 
thou- 
venile ~ , 

Southern Heritage, by James M. Dabbs owen 4,00 
nough 
lable 
crease 
— Stride Toward Freedom, by Martin L. King ............... 2.95 
‘ation The Rabbits Wedding, by Garth Williams 2.50 
effect 
of the W. E. B. DuBois, by Francis L. Broderick 5.00 
s that 
- ce What’s Right With R 
yblems , Dexter ~ seizeiaiee ‘a mee 4.00 


formal © 
goo Willie Mae, by Elizabeth Kytle 3.50 


which 
nomic 
ll stu- 


Seeds of Time, by Henry Savage, Jr. scccscnsses 


Strange Career of Jim Crow, by Vann Woodward..... 3.50 


Black Bondage, by Joseph A. Davis inten OD 
Book of Negro Folklore, by Hughes & Bontemps....... 6.50 
Desegregation & the Law, by Blaustein & Ferguson.. 5.00 


I Always Wanted to Be Somebody, by Atthea Gibson 3.50 


Order Direct From 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


| CRISIS MAY, 1960 





BRANCH SECRETARIES! 
Attention! 


Your Branch should purchase a copy of RACE 
RELATIONS AND AMERICAN LAW by Jack Greenberg. 
It contains the civil rights law dealing with public accom- 
modations, interstate travel, voting, housing, education, 
criminal law, domestic relations, the armed forces and 
many other vital questions. This information will be of 
great importance in planning your spring program. 


The Branch Secretary could keep custody of the book 
and lend it to officers and members. 


The Crisis fortunately is able to sell this $10.00 book 
for $6.50. 


(Attached is an order blank for your convenience) 


To: THE CRISIS 
20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, New York 


: {check 
Enclosed is a imoney wat 


copies of RACE RELATIONS AND AMERICAN LAW at $6.50 per copy. 
Please send to: 


in the amount of $.................-forw 


Name 

Address 

City Bese cg Pa cca Ro OR el 
(Please make checks payable to THE CRISIS) 


THE CRISIS 





From 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 


1 2 3 4 


AUTHENTIC — HANDCARVED 
e Figurines ® Necklaces e Letter Openers 
e Animals e Salad Sets e Wall Plaques 
TEAKWOOD EBONY IVORY 
Many other articles available 


Write for Brochure 
Order From WALTER SAVAGE 
P.O. Box 74, St. Albans Post Office, St. Albans 12, N. Y. 
BAyside 9-8639 


In Philadelphia area 
HAROLD WINSTON 
266 E. Johnson St., Phila. 44, Pa. 
VI 3-9305 





THERE’S a new dail- n Chicago! 


THERE’S a new Chicago that 
includes ‘e in Negro 
journalisn 


THERE’S a new dai \icago that 
includes a in Negro 
journalism, 5 's a day, 
and carries th onal, na- 
tional, local, ' te news 
about Negroes 


This new daily newspc _.ucago is the 


CHICAGO DAILY DEFENDER 


Only three years old, the CHICAGO DAILY 
DEFENDER is making historic strides. Why don’t you 


write for a sample copy? 


Just clip and mail | 
‘ CHICAGO DAILY DEFENDER 
ie enapee TOBAY, 2400 South Michigan Avenue 


and we'll let you see Chicago 16, Illinois 


a copy of our daily! 
| Please send me a sample copy of the 


> » ® / CABO DAILY DEFENDER. 


| Name 
| Address 


| city 


OOOH HH 4H HHH HHH 








